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Chronicle 


Home News.—An important speech was made on April 
22 by President Coolidge before the members of the 
Associated Press at their annual luncheon. This speech 
was broadcasted by eleven stations and 
was heard by all receiving instruments 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. The 
speech was devoted to a review of the domestic and 
foreign affairs of the Government. In foreign affairs 
the outstanding point of the speech was the President’s 
implied approval of the Dawes report, his adhesion to the 
world court project, and his declared intention to call a 
new disarmament conference, as soon as the reparations 
question is settled. This new peace suggestion was re- 
ceived with favor abroad, notably in England. In domes- 
tic affairs the President vigorously affirmed his belief in 
measures of economy and his intention to uproot graft 
and corruption in executive bureaus at Washington. This 
latter declaration was loudly applauded by the editors 
present. He added, however, that the wonder was not 
that there had been so much corruption, but that there 
had been so little of it, seeing the extravagance and craze 
for money that followed in the trail of the war. He gave 
no indication of his attitude toward the bonus bill, but 











The President’s 
New York 
Speech 


stated that excluding the bonus there are now pending 
in Congress bills. that would add $3,600,000,000 to the 
expenses of government. He also blamed “the failure of 
a majority of the Congress up to the present time accu- 
rately to comprehend and expeditiously to minister to the 
need of taxation reform.” He expressed, however, his 
belief that some measure of tax relief would eventually 
pass both Houses. 


On April 23 the Senate passed the so-called Bonus Bill 
by a vote of 67 to 17. This bill grants twenty-year in- 
surance policies to veterans of the World War. Previous- 
ly to this vote, Senator Copeland of 
New York had forced a vote on an 
amendment allowing the soldiers to 
make their choice between cash payments or the insurance 
policies. This was defeated by a vote of 47 to 38. It 
was charged by Democrats, who nevertheless voted for 
the insurance policies, that cash was being refused to the 
soldiers because of the fear that the President would veto 
such a bill. It is apparent that even if the President 


Senate Adopts 
Bonus Bill 


does veto the bill as passed, there will be enough votes in 
the House and Senate to muster a two-thirds majority 
At the same time Democrats secured 
the change of date of issuance of certificates from January 
1 to July 1, 1925, on the chance that a Democratic Congress 
at that time would grant a cash bonus. 


to override the veto. 


Czechoslovakia.— No fewer than thirteen parties com- 
peted at the belated Parliamentary elections of March 16, 
1924, in Carpathian Russia. The Communists have won 

Maia Hien four out of nine seats in the Lower 
in Carpathian House and two out of four in the 
Russia Senate, two more seats in the Lower 
House and two in the Senate going to other Opposition 
parties and only three Representatives and no Senator 
being left to these three Government Coalition parties : 
Agrarians, Social Democrats, National Socialists. The 
Catholic-Uniate, Chliborob, party has been unsuccessful. 
The surprise at Prague at the success of the Communists 
has been great and various explanations are being put 
forward. No doubt one reason was the great ignorance 
of the rural population, who believed the most absurd 
deceptions and promises of the Communists, but as the 
Socialists and Agrarians were promising scarcely less, 
there must have been dissatisfaction with the present 




















































































Socialist-Agrarian administration of the territory, which 
has driven very many into the fold of the biggest Opposi- 
tion party. 


Civics has recently been introduced into the elementary 
schools of Czechoslovakia, two hours a week being set 
aside for it, but as a matter of fact this time is often 
devoted to morale laique, full of at- 
tacks on the Catholic Church. With 
the further overhasty introduction of 
|handicrafts for two more hours a week, it is recognized 
that the children are overburdened. There are now as 
many as thirty-six hours of instruction in the higher 
elementary schools. The educational authorities have sent 
out a circular to the head teachers asking for reports and 
proposals as to how the grievance might be remedied. 
The concerted answers of the anti-religious teachers de- 
mand, as a remedy, the suppression of the weekly two 
hours of religious instruction, or at least its restriction 
to one hour a week. In that case they declare themselves 
ready to give us one hour of civics, of which subject they 
begin to feel heartily tired, especially in the lower classes. 
The two hours of religious instruction are guaranteed by 
the same law that introduced civics, and the Catholics in 
the Coalition will not allow them to be touched; but 
the anti-religious teachers have found a new opportunity 
for attacks upon religion and for agitation. 

Owing to the scarcity of priests, who had so far ex- 
clusively been entrusted with the religious instruction of 
youth in State schools, a first step towards religious in- 
struction by lay teachers has been made. Quite lately, 
in Bohemia, a lady passed an examination before the usual 
ecclesiastical commission and was approved as a teacher 
of Catholic religion, entitled to the same remuneration 
as that given by the State to priests teaching the same 
subject. The necessity of far more such lay teachers of 
religion will be felt before long, if the present dreadful 
scarcity of ecclesiastical vocations continues for any length 
of time. 


Religion in 
Schools 


Germany.—The death of Dr. Karl Helfferich in a 
train wreck removes one of Germany’s strongest National- 
ist and reactionary leaders. It occurs, too, at a most 

Death of critical moment in the nation’s history. 
Helfferich. During the war Helfferich had been 
Political Situation German Vice-Chancellor and Secretary 
of the Treasury, and was latterly looked upon as the next 
German Chancellor should the Nationalists win in the 
coming elections. All admitted his great authority on 
financial problems and he was highly successful in float- 
ing the German war loans. From 1918 until his death he 
stood out as one of the fiercest and most turbulent leaders 
of the Nationalist group, fighting every government policy 
to pay reparations. He was also one of the first to come 
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out in open opposition to the Dawes plan, to whose ex- 
ecution he would probably have been the main obstacle. 
The death of Stinnes removed another of the men who 
were to be especially reckoned with on this account. Helf- 
ferich’s virulence has in many quarters raised accusations 
against him as the indirect cause of the murder of both 
Erzberger and Rathenau because of the political passions 
he aroused against these men. He rendered a service 
to his country in the creation of the rentenmark whicl: 
brought back more normal conditions of exchange, but 
he is not known to have done anything to prevent the 
preceding collapse of German currency. 

Germany, at the present moment, is a scene of political 
confusion. Twenty-three parties are listed on the official 
ballot, although not more than ten are to be taken seriously. 
The Nationalists demand the rejection of the Dawes re- 
port, while the Center, Democrats and Socialists are seek- 
ing to turn to best account the experts’ recommendations 
for the salvaging of Germany’s internal and foreign situa- 
tion. All seem to concede the great gains that are ex- 
pected to accrue to the two extreme groups: the National- 
ists and Communists. 


Great Britain—King George formally opened the 
British Exhibition at Wembley on April 23. In his ad- 
dress to the King, the Prince of Wales as President of 
the exhibition characterized it as a 
complete and vivid representation of 
the Empire. “ The Dominions, India, 
the colonies, the protectorates and the mandated territories 
under your care,” he said, “ have joined together in the 
great task of presenting this picture of your Common- 
wealth of Nations.” In his reply, King George stressed 
the purposes for which the exhibition was being held. 
He declared that the exhibition “will enable us to take 
stock of the resources, actual and potential, of the Empire 
as a whole and to consider where these exist and how they 
can best be developed and utilized.” More explicitly, he 
stated that “the exhibition will bring the people of the 
Empire to a better knowledge of how to meet their 
reciprocal wants and aspirations, and where brotherly 
feeling and united action already exist the growth of inter- 
imperial trade will make the bonds of sympathy yet closer 
and stronger.” The project of the Empire Exhibition was 
conceived in 1907 and the estimated cost at that time was 
about £25,000. The exhibition as now achieved is to cost 
at a minimum £30,000,000. The exhibition grounds at 
Wembley cover more than 220 acres and buildings have 
been erected by all the dominions and colonies. Lavish 
displays of products, industries and works of engineering 
have been arranged by all the nations under the British 
flag and representatives of all the races have been gath- 
ered together. The exhibition is to continue for six 
months and some thirty-six million visitors are expected 
during that period. 


British Empire 
Exhibition 
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Of late Mr. MacDonald has been the object of open 
criticism by dissonant members of his own party, and the 
Liberals under the influence of Lloyd George are show- 
ing signs of withdrawing their sup- 
port of the Labor Government. It 
was expected that a vigorous attack 
would be launched against Mr. MacDonald by the ex- 
tremists at the annual Independent Labor conference held 
in York on April 21. The Socialist element has been 
criticizing the Prime Minister for not attempting to put 
through Socialist measures even though it should mean 
the defeat of his Government. But the antagonism at the 
conference did not develop into any well-defined or con- 
crete attack, though scattered criticisms by the minority 
radicals were frequent. In defense of his policy of con- 
ciliation and moderation, Mr. MacDonald declared that 
“the great thing we have to do is to impress not only 
the public opinion of this country but of the whole world 
that Labor Government is a practical thing and that Labor 
Government is a good thing.” He was supported in this 
position by the majority of the conference even though 
the Independent Labor party has always professed a 
straight Socialist program, including a capital levy and the 
nationalization of great industries. More serious is the 
open break that seems inevitable between the Liberals and 
the Government. Mr. Lloyd George has been complain- 
ing in most forceful terms of “the humiliating position 
under which the Liberal party is expected to keep in power 
a Government that has never concealed its hostility against 
the party.” He declared that the MacDonald Government 
has dissipated the stock of good will of those who had 
put them in office. The basis of his complaints seems to 
be that Labor has failed “to utter one word of apprecia- 
tion” for the support that Liberals have given him in 
Parliament and that Laborites have been endeavoring to 
undermine the Liberal vote in the constituencies. But the 
starting point of the criticism of Mr. George is his denial 
that the Liberal party itself was breaking up. This has 
been the common impression since before the last general 
election and both Conservatives and Laborites have been 
acting on the assumption to swell their own organizations 
at the expense of the Liberals. 


Political 
Developments 


Honduras.—Events have happened in Honduras which 
threaten to involve this country still more deeply in the 
troubles of that part of central America. During the 
assault on the capital city of Teguci- 
galpa by the rebels, a detachment of 
American sailors was landed “ to pre- 
serve American interests.” Since that time they have 
been stationed in the city of Tegucigalpa. At various 
times reports have reached this country that the situation 
in the city was frightful. The de facto Government 
troops were accused of looting and of wanton destruction 
of property. The sanitary condition of the city was also 
said to be dangerous, owing to the unburied corpses which 
lay strewn through the streets. On April 25 it was an- 
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Diplomacy 
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nounced from San Salvador that several American sailors 
had been killed. Later reports said that two had been 
killed. It is not known what effect this will have on the 
negotiations proceeding between the factions under the 
presidency of Sumner Welles, sent by this country from 
Santo Domingo to mediate. At the same time Mr. Welles 
had issued a call to five central American countries to 
institute a conference at Amapala, Honduras, to establish 
firm relations in that country, for all government is said 
to have disappeared. To this call Salvador, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua sent favorable replies, and it is expected 
that Costa Rica will also join the conference. After an 
armistice has been arranged between the warring factions 
in Honduras, the five-power conference will begin its sit- 
tings, which it is hoped will result in restoring tranquillity 
to the country. 


Ireland.—Again the Boundary Conference has collapsed 
and in a way that offers little hope for future negotia- 
tions. At the conclusion of the meeting held on February 
2 between Premier Craig and Presi- 
dent Cosgrave it was agreed to hold 
further conversations in the beginning 
of March. These were delayed, through Premier Craig’s 
indisposition, until April 24 when the representatives of 
the two States met in London for a conference under the 
chairmanship of J. H. Thomas, British Colonial Minister. 
The official statement of the meeting reads, “ After pro- 
longed discussion, it was not found possible to reach an 
agreement.” That failure was inevitable has long been the 
acknowledged opinion of the press. For both Ulster and 
Free State representatives have continuously expressed 
themselves as being resolved to make no concessions. Pre- 
mier Craig refuses to recognize the provision of the Free 
State Treaty calling for a settlement of the disputed area. 
He demands that the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920, according to which the disputed ter- 
ritory was given to the Northern Government, be adhered 
to. He is understood to have been willing to concede 
scattered parishes along the border if the inhabitants ex- 
pressed unanimous agreement to enter the Free State. 
President Cosgrave has taken his position squarely on the 
twelfth article of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. This provides 
for the erection of a boundary commission and an un- 
trammeled plebiscite in the counties under dispute. The 
will of the people in the counties of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh and in the city of Londonderry has already been 
clearly expressed in favor of union with South Ireland. 
When the deadlock was reached in the London conference, 
it is asserted that Mr. Thomas announced that the British 
Government would adhere to the pledge it made in the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty. Though Mr. Baldwin, when Prime 
Minister. under the Conservative Government, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, when head of the Coalition Cabinet, ex- 
pressed like sentiments, they attempted no forward steps 
towards settlement. It remains, therefore, for Mr. Mac- 
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Donald to prove the sincerity of his Government. Thus the 
Irish question once more enters into British politics and 
any solution he offers bristles with difficulties. 


The vote on the British Liquor Treaty with the United 
States which came up for ratification by the Free State 
Parliament was grasped by the new Constitutional Party 
as an opportunity to show its independ- 
ence of the Ministry. The treaty was 
concluded by the British Government 
in behalf of the Empire and hence needed the ratifica- 
tion of the components of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
While no real objection was found in the provisions of 
the Treaty itself, the opposition members of the Dail 
discovered that the preamble to the Treaty in which King 
George is described as “ King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland” had been omitted from the 
text. Though the spokesman of the Ministry defended 
his Government by holding that the preamble was not an 
essential portion of the treaty, the Opposition pointed 
out that it was essential according to all the authorities 
on international law. The motion that assent to the treaty 
be withheld till the full text be printed was defeated by 
a majority of only six votes, one of the narrowest mar- 
gins thus far experienced by the Government. As a re- 
sult, the motion affirming the Treaty had to be postponed. 
Interest centers in the proceedings principally from the 
fact that a strong opposition is evidently forming itseli 
in the Dail and that the tendency to aspire to a more 
absolute Irish independence is becoming more defined. 
Debate has begun on the complicated measure known as 
the Railway Bill, which provides for the amalgamation 
of all the railways in the Free State. All railway com- 
panies, with the exception of those whose lines cross into 
Ulster, are obliged to present before July next an agreed 
amalgamation scheme. If agreement is not reached by 
that time, a special tribunal is to be erected which will 
arrange the details of the amalgamation. Provision in 
the bill is also made for the existence of a tribunal which 
will have power to regulate rates and charges. The bill 
looks only to national control of the railways, and does 
not aim at their nationalization. 


Dail 


Proceedings 


Mexico.—The revolt in Mexico is ending in a welter 
of blood. Since the battle of Esperanza and the defeat 
of General Estrada in the west, the revolt had been re- 
duced to a few local struggles on the 
part of those who were holding out 
against the Federals. The chief of 
these irreconcilables was General Marcial Cavazos, who 
kept up a constant guerilla warfare, directed against trains 
leaving Mexico City. On April 21 he attacked the city 
of Pachuca, and the battle lasted a day and a half. At 
the end of this time he found himself surrounded by un- 
expected reinforcements which joined the Federals by 
automobile, and at the head of eighty men he attempted 
to fight his way through the circle around him. He was 
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killed at the head of his troops and two other generals 
were killed with him. On the same day two other gen- 
erals were captured in the west. They were Dieguez and 
Garcia Vigil. The latter was governor of Oaxaca and 
the former was the chief aide of Estrada. Immediately 
after their capture they were tried by a summary court 
martial and executed. With them died nine other offi- 
cers. At the same time from various points in Mexico 
reports came of desultory fighting in Campeche, Tabasco, 
Hidalgo and Yucatan. In the latter State, since the death 
during flight of the Governor, Carrillo, there has been 
much disorder. Obregon, however, landed 3,000 troops 
at Progreso, and now announces that he has restored 
his authority over the whole of the peninsula, and will 
advance from there into Hidalgo and Campeche. Mean- 
while Calles has begun his presidential campaign with a 
speech in praise of the notorious communist Carrillo of 
Yucatan, and of the employes on strike at the oil wells 
of the Aguila Company, a British concern. On April 27 
the newspapers announced that Federal troops had cap- 
tured General Juan Alanso together with forty-two of 
his subordinate officers. This capture took place near the 
town of Ixtapa, in the State of Chiapas, on Saturday, 
April 19. On the following day the prisoners were tried 
before a summary court-martial, and all of them were 
executed. 


Spain.—The principal event of importance in Spain 
at present is the campaign in favor of the new municipal 
law passed by General Rivera. This law is a model of 
enlightened liberal legislation, and is 
designed to do away with the corrup- 
tion which it is admitted has under- 
mined popular government in Spain. According to El 
Debate of Madrid, the new law is a whole code of 
municipal government in itself. It considers the munic- 
ipality as a natural society, though it recognizes the exist- 
ence of moral entities lower than the city, a most important 
provision in view of the old conception of the supremacy 
of the State over the family. In the government of cities 
the deliberative assembly is separate from the executive, 
which is vested in a city commission. The voting age 
is reduced to twenty-three years, and the vote is allowed 
to all women, heads of families. Proportional representa- 
tion, giving representation to minorities, has been adopted. 
No mayors will be appointed by the central Government, 
and each municipality can elaborate its own constitution 
according to local conditions. Judicial functions are taken 
away from the executive and vested in regular judges. 
The referendum is provided for in large measure, and 
the initiative looking to the recall of officials is allowed. 
It is clear from this that Spain has at last achieved local 
self-government and that “caciquismo,” boss-rule, hitherto 
the curse of Spain, is a thing of the past. At present 
the Government is engaged in an active campaign of edu- 
cation, which it is hoped will reach all voters, with a view 
of instructing them in their duties of citizens. 
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ity and firmness which were an integral part of its 

original constitution. There is, when all is said and 
done, only one efficient cure for the disintegration of fam- 
ily life which easy divorce is causing in our land, and that 
is insistence upon the clause in the marriage vow, “ until 
death do us part.” Uniform marriage and divorce laws 
may alleviate the situation temporarily, until the sagacity 
engendered by passion devises new ways of outwitting 
the law, but only a return to the sacramental concept of 
marriage, as a permanent union between one man and 
one woman to the end that they may better serve God, will 
save the family and, through it, the State. 

Bexar County, in Texas, claims divorce as its most popu- 
lar pastime; one-half as many divorce suits are filed there 
as there are marriages performed. Reno still holds its 
place of doubtful honor; in 1923 there were 789 divorce 
decrees issued there, 49 more than in 1922, as against 461 
marriage licenses. And, the report optimistically adds, 
“Further expansion in the production figures of the di- 
vorce mill is hopefully foreseen after the usual marital 
flurry occasioned by leap year.” The State of Yucatan, 
in Mexico, bids for recognition by offering to divorce for- 
eigners after they have acquired thirty days’ residence 
there, the price being fifteen dollars if the parties to the 
divorce are “ mutually agreeable,” and one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars if the plea is contested. 

An ounce of ridicule weighs more than a pound of rea- 
son; Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, says that, were she wealthy, her 
first act would be to donate $10,000 toward the establish- 
ment of a fund to suppress the publication of alleged jokes 
based on womanhood, marriage, and the sacred relations 
of life. The light estimate held by men in public repute 
of the sanctity of the marriage vow must have and is 
having its effect upon the public mind and public morals. 

Ibafiez, whose claim to be an expounder of moral causes 
may well be contested by orthodox minds, is of the opinion 
that easy divorce is desirable, as being in line with all the 
modern conceptions of freedom, and as the best means 
of quieting the present marital unrest. Woman, he admits, 
is generally opposed to divorce, but 
perhaps she does not realize how much it may help her. She is 
conservative. She holds tight to the old customs. It is against 
woman that divorce must struggle if it is to make headway and 
establish a higher freedom. 

The committee on family religion of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church has lately come to the conclusion that 
“one of the fruitful causes of divorce is hasty mar- 


' ‘HE marital bond is still very much minus the stabil- 


riage.” True enough; but, let it be remembered again 
that the possibility of divorce, of the total severance of 
the marriage tie, is the greatest incentive to hasty, uncon- 
sidered marriages. If marriage were regarded more in 
the nature of a binding contract than as an easily inter- 
rupted experiment, much more and much saner thought 
would be expended in its consummation. The Church is 
a friend of true liberty, as is evident from the fact that 
she demands voluntary, unforced consent as an essential 
condition of a valid marriage, but she is ever opposed to 
license, which perhaps the popular Spanish novelist mis- 
takes for its legitimate brother ? 

The only too popular conception of the meaning of con- 
jugal union was lately given expression by the newly- 
divorced second spouse of the erstwhile American dancing 
goddess and film star, who has, since Paris severed her 
shackles, again entered the state of connubial so-called 
bondage. The ex-husband, asked for his reaction to the 
divorce, said resignedly : “ Well, what can a man do when 
his wife is determined to divorce him, except to give in 
gracefully? I can only thank her for a good time.” 

There is the fault in modern marriage, that is the cause 
of our present-day marriage and divorce problem, as it is 
at the root of many other evils which are gnawing at the 
vitals of our civilization. The highest ideal upon which 
too many minds are set is the desire of a “ good time”; 
trials and troubles are to be avoided as deadly poison; we 
have forgotten the example of patience and long-suffering 
which the Man of Nazareth set centuries ago for the guid- 
ance of mankind, we have forgotten that this world in 
which we live is a vale of tears, and we would have tried 
to make it a paradise of, particularly, sensual delights. 
The easiest way of getting over a rough place in the 
road is to turn back and take another way; what matters 
it if it carries us to a different destination ? 

Congeniality of interest, similarity in temperament is a 
great aid towards a happy marriage, but where that union 
of sympathy is naturally lacking, it can be born of an 
early marriage. Ibafiez is of the opinion that there is 
more chance of success, if the couple wait until the hus- 
band is well established in his career, for then the home 
will rest on a firmer foundation. But, on the other hand, 
a husband and wife who have come together through all 
the trials of poverty and adversity which accompany the 
fight to gain position and fortune, will be as blood- 
brothers who have faced together the dangers of tempest 
and fire and sword; there will be a tie between them that 
no human power can break. That ex-Governor of one of 
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our commonwealths who separated from his wife because 
she “liked and adored civilization,” while he was “ a good 
deal of a barbarian, and liked the wild places of the 
earth,” did not realize, doubtless, that he was guilty of 
moral cowardice in one of the highest issues that life can 
present to man. “I have yielded,” he declares, “to my 
wife’s desire to experiment in the direction of more free 
self-determination.” But such an experiment can never 
be brought to fruition through the shirking of sacred re- 
sponsibilities. 

A twenty-one-year-old girl in Nebraska has been di- 
vorced three times and has two pleas pending—her third 
marriage is quite obscure in her recollection; “I know 
there was a third marriage,” she says, “ but I’ve forgotten 
his name. I have a hazy recollection of a divorce from 
him, but I can’t recollect for sure.” We have a law, I 
believe, to jog along lazy memories of that kind. The 
ninth husband of an Indiana woman, recently divorced, 
plans to hold a party for six of her former husbands, the 
other two gentlemen being omitted from the celebration 
because they cannot be found. An Illinois woman, forty- 
three years of age, has spent all her life seeking the perfect 
man, and thinks she has at last found him in her four- 
teenth mate. The thirteen other men to whom she had 
given, or rather lent, her heart and hand were all divorced 
by her, one of them three times. She may well claim the 
record. 

Some of the grounds on which divorces are obtained 
would be amusing were the evil not so acute. A New 
England woman, having secured her husband’s place as 
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driver of a grocery wagon, secured a legal separation from 

him, since he was no longer necessary to her scheme of 
things. In New York a quarrel over the respective ability 
of husband and wife at playing bridge caused a break 
which resulted in divorce. A Michigan gentleman, after 
his wife had insisted on moving three times within the 
first month of their married existence, decided that he 
needed a more stationary mate. A St. Louis lady wanted 
to divorce her husband because he went to church nearly 
every night and spent his spare time reading the Bible. 
but the judge deemed her reason insufficient. From New 
Jersey comes a different story; his wife, the man in the 
case said, had made his home unbearable by praying and 
singing hythns at night. 

Baron Fersen, president of the “ Lightbearers,” an 
international scientific and educational organization, in a 
lecture on his system of harmony, which he calls “ The 
Science of Being,” declares that the day will come when 
people about to marry will “sense” each other by mag- 
netic vibrations, and thus be able to determine whether or 
not they should go through with their project; if discord 
results from this “ sensing,” they will know that the mar- 
riage will be unsatisfactory. 

The truth of the matter is that there is a deeper sense 
required, a sense of one’s duty, not only to fellowman, 
but also to the law of God. The fundamental stability 
of marriage must be assured, otherwise we may as well 
be honest with ourselves and proclaim public and legal 
the promiscuity which is in fact becoming common prac- 
tise. 


A Futile Russian Self-Acquittal 


Princess E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


| pagent x ee 2 are we reminded of the truth of 
that commonplace French saying qui s’excuse s’accuse, 
when we come across the Soviet apology for their anti-re- 
ligious campatgn. The recent release of Archbishop Cie- 
plack from the horrible prison which might very well have 
become his grave, has given an opportunity to the Moscow 
gentlemen to declare how absolutely ungrounded are all 
the charges of “religious persecution” brought against 
them by the foreign press. 
In the April number of Russian Information and Re- 
view, published in London, they have the audacity to state 
that : 


. . There has been a desperate attempt on the part of certain 
sections of the British Press to revive the campaign of charges 
of “religious persecution” against the Soviet Government. The 
object of these attempts to raise prejudice at the present juncture 
is sufficiently obvious, and it is safe to say that no one will be 
deceived. 


It is indeed fortunately safe to say that owing to the 
amount of reliable and authentic information coming both 


from Moscow and from Petrograd, no one can possibly 
be deceived as to the real trend of Soviet moral and ethical 
policy where any form of religious belief is involved, 
however distantly. A few instances of the recent proceed- 
ings, strangely at variance with the Soviet’s proud declara- 
tion of tolerance, are given below. 

The R. J. R. correspondent continues : 

As to the facts, it is enough to point out that there are priests 
in prison in the U. S. S. R., and that in all cases they are men 
who have been charged with definite counter-revolutionary activities. 

To begin with, there are prisons and prisons in the 
world. A minute description of the Loubianka dungeons 
in Moscow would leave hardly any margin for the So- 
viet humaneness. Next, the Communistic Government 
have proved time and again that from their own specific 
viewpoint many things can be classed under the category 
of “definite counter-revolutionary activities.” For in- 
stance, baring one’s head before a public shrine may be, 
and, in fact, has been styled a “ vagrant opposition to 
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the Communistic principles.” But to teach little children 
that lies are negative appears to be quite all right. At 
least it is a part of Soviet ethics. 

Yet there is a bright spot in the religious turmoil of 
Russia, and the Soviet apologist does not fail to bring 
it out. What truth can there be about any religious intol- 
erance when, to quote an English non-conformist paper : 
“ The Baptists, at any rate, seem to enjoy more freedom 
now than they had under the Czardom ” ? 

Elsewhere I have outlined the actual position of sec- 
taries in Russia and their attitude towards the Soviet. 
Suffice it to say here that the fact that they have become 
practically mere tools in the hands of the Government 
does not prove the non-existence of persecution. Bap- 
tists and other similar denominations may not suffer, 
because they found it possible to reconcile their consciences 
with the anti-ecclesiastical policy of the Soviet, and their 
leaders would stake anything for “the Evangelical con- 
version of Russia.” 

And the R. J. R. correspondent triumphantly concludes 
his article: 

Two events of the week just passed throw light on the charges 
of “religious persecution.” The presidium of the Union Cen- 
tral Executive Committee has decided to put an end to the pro- 
ceedings against the Patriarch Tikhon, and his three associates, 
Frs. Fenomenov, Stadinsky and Guriev. The decision was here 
arrived at for the reason that Tikhon’s supporters are no longer 
capable (the majority of them are imprisoned or else have been 
shot) of being a social danger to the Soviet Government. Arch- 
bishop Cieplack, whose sentence of death was commuted last year 
to one of ten years’ imprisonment, has now been pardoned and 
expelled from the territory of the U. S. S. R. These priests 
had been convicted of acts of deliberate sabotage to the Revolution. 

Thus an unenlightened person might be deceived into 
believing that all the charges brought by “ intolerant Cath- 
olics and Orthodox” against the Soviet are mere fables 
on the face of this extraordinary display of humaneness 
and charity. But does this easy and dignified explanation 
solve other aspects of the “ persecution” problem? 

First of all, why not admit the only authentic reason 
of Mgr. Cieplack’s release? It was only through the 
appeal of the Holy Father to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
that the order for his release and merciful expulsion was 
carried through. The calculating appreciation of the So- 
viet of “ recognition advantages” stood in good stead, 
of course. Britain must not be joked with. The same 
equally applies to the hapless aged Patriarch for whom a 
few ecclesiastical dignitaries of England doubtless pleaded. 
So let those two be released. This will pay better. For it 


is a magnificent gesture of noble benevolence costing . 


comparatively little but likely to bring about advantages, 
as yet unreckoned, in its wake. But what about other 
things? What about the whole vast contingent of Ortho- 
dox and Catholic priests scattered all over Russia in the 
unspeakable Soviet dungeons? Tales, merging upon night- 
mare, reach one from time to time from those distant 
northern prisons. What horrors may very possibly lie 
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concealed under the brief statement that another Cath- 
olic priest (the first was Fr. Eismont, the present is Fr. 
Rutkovsky of the Petrograd Cathedral Chapter) has lately 
become insane, that the aged prelate Maletzky, recently 
struck by paralysis, is now dying, that also quite recently 
all the imprisoned priests have been separated from one 
another and transferred to the cells of convicted murderers 
and that thieves, not political convicts, “keep them 
company” ? Everybody knows that the real reason is 
that the murderers and robbers may get the priests’ ra- 
tions, for food is remarkably scanty in Soviet prisons, and 
as criminals are in most cases abandoned by the outside 
world, the authorities have thought it advisable to save 
them from possible starvation by placing them together 
with the priests who are in continual receipt of food from 
their faithful parishioners. 

And passing on from those “ convicts” and “ counter- 
revolutionary plotters,” what possible account can be given 
of the recent events in Petrograd, when the few remaining 
Dominican “ tertiaries,” ladies, have all been arrested and 
flung into prisons under the flimsy pretext of having had 
“ unlawful communication with foreign countries ” ? This 
stupidity of malice is the greatest of all stupidities. Fur- 
ther, can the Soviet give any adequate explanation why 
the Mother-Superior and the whole contingent of Sisters 
of the Dominican Convent in Moscow are still kept in 
prison where they were thrown after a raid on their com- 
munity premises in November last year? This fact has 
been persistently denied by Soviet authorities but there 
is sufficient information available to prove its authenticity. 

On the face of these facts, any attempt to explain 
arrests, raids and other atrocities by shouting “ counter- 
revolution ” down the roads is worse than futile. More- 
over it should be remembered that the facts recorded above 
are after all only broken bits of smuggled intelligence, 
sometimes getting over the frontier by sheer miracle. 
One is unable to paint the whole picture for lack of proper 
colors, but those who tell these facts are not versed in the 
art of lying. They have not treated in Soviet ethics. The 
Soviets are desperately anxious just at present to acquit 
themselves of those “ false charges.” They are not capa- 
ble of grasping the tremendous fact that at some points, 
even though human voices speak not, stones may cry out. 


The Wayside Crosses of Flanders and 
Limburg 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


URING the World War the men from many climes 

and of many faiths who trod the soil of Flanders 
found by the roadside, in the village square, on lonely hills 
and hillocks, crosses and shrines that lifted their thoughts 
to the Divine sufferer of Calvary, who died that we might 
have life eternal. From those who lived through the or- 
deal, we know how they were affected by the sight, yea, 
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inspired to step forward with livelier tread on their way to 
trench and dugout in the land of death. In England the 
survivors were prompted to organize the Wayside Cross 
Society, whose purpose is the erection of crosses in prom- 
inent places of the country, fo serve as reminders of their 
fallen comrades’ supreme sacrifice and of the consolation 
many a one found at the foot of the lonely wayside symbols 
of peaceful hope in the better things to come. 

It would be interesting to know when the custom of 
erecting crosses at cross-roads began. Viollet-le-Duc says 
that it is not certain; but sure it is, that in the early Middle 
Ages it was quite general in western European countries. 

At forked roads, the Romans, for the better demarca- 
tion of lands, set up boundary posts which, for better pro- 
tection, were put under the patronage of the gods. The 
sacrifices that were offered on those spots at stated times 
rendered them sacred to the people who ended by honoring 
special divinities at the cross-road altars and by appoint- 
ing priests to care for them and to serve them. Thus did 
cross-roads become centers of superstition and idolatry, 
the belief prevailing that when winds blew and storms 

’ raged the spirits met to hold their séances there. Verily 
our modern spiritists have discovered nothing new: their 
orefathers in paganism had even an easier and a cheaper 
way of conversing with the world of spirits. They could 
dispense with darkened rooms, paraphernalia and trick- 
ery, and meet the spirits in the open and on their own 
ground. 

The early missionaries experienced great difficulty in 
weaning the aborigines from those ignorant superstitions. 
Proceeding without hurt, they turned the minds of the 
catechumens into other channels by transforming the 
idolatrous altars into crosses. In doing so, they im- 

pressed their neophytes with a quiet trust in the fatherly 
Providence of the one true God, who, to manifest His 
great love for men, became as one of them and for them 
let Himself be crucified. The honor they paid to the cross 
Christians were taught to refer to Him whose image was 
represented upon it. 
A verse found 
Calvinist—upon the foot of numerous Limburg wayside 
crosses is evidently but the poetic expression of the doc- 
trinal lesson from the pioneer Irish missionaries to the 


to the discomfiture of many a Dutch 


Low Countries : 
Honor, Christians, what you see here withal; 
It is Christ's image, but not Christ at all. 
Wherefore, adore ye neither wood nor stone, 
But Christ Jesus, your God, and Him alone. 

To honor the mystery of the Redemption and to draw 
our forebears away from heathenish worship appears thus 
to have been the first raison d’étre of the wayside cross, 
which one encounters not only upon the traveled lanes of 
Limburg and Flanders, but in the fields as well, far from 
the haunts of men, wherever forks a tiny path. It is the 
cross-road cross, quite different from the memorial cross, 
which spreads its supplicating arms at sudden turns of the 
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road, where some poor wayfarer perished through accident 
or murderous onslaught. It is distinguishable by a pious 
“ejaculation ” or the request for a prayer for the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

Then there is still the so called “ Hail Cross” (Hagel- 
kruis), which generally rises from a little mound in the 
fields, as if to implore heaven’s blessings upon them. Vil- 
lage councils erected those crosses in days of old and 
around them planted, in a semi-circle, a clump of evergreen 
trees, which, as they grew, were so trimmed as to form a 
bower of verdure over the symbolic sign. To an odd one 
the rare passerby finds an alms-box attached. He may 
without afterthought drop his offering into it; for it is 
safeguarded against pilfering by the people’s faith and 
honesty and it will serve as an offering for Masses to 
obtain the preservation of the crops, especially from hail 
and storm; whence the name, Hail Cross. 

The farms are proverbially small in Belgium and in 
the Catholic provinces of Holland, and yet there are large 
stretches of country, which though admirably cultivated, 
are without dwellings. The reason is, that the farmhouses, 
instead of being in the center of the holdings, cluster to- 
gether in groups, with just a garden and a small meadow 
near each, and the tilled fields beyond. The system dates 
from the distant past, when the indifferent protection af- 
forded against marauding soldiers and highwaymen 
caused the country dwellers to group together for the sake 
of greater security. The larger of the agglomerations thus 
formed surround a church, the smaller ones glory in the 
possession of a more pretentious cross than is usually seen. 
About it the residents of the hamlet gather of an evening, 
particularly during the months of May and October, to 
recite the Rosary in common. At those times, pious hands 
wreathe the Saviour’s image with a garland of verdure 
and flowers. In May the traditional festoon is one of box- 
wood twigs studded with roses; and when the wheat is 
ripening, the children gather poppies and cornflowers and 
use them to adorn the lone crosses holding watch over the 
promising fields. 

Funerals from the distant hamlets are all met by the 
clergy at the last “ Field-Cross.” There, from the rustic 
wagon that bore it thither, the coffin is lowered upon the 
bier. The priest blesses it and recites the De Profundis. 
Then the neighbors shoulder the bier and carry the van- 
quished toiler to his last resting place in the shadow of 
the church where 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The wagon that did duty as a hearse is faced about to 
be returned home; but before it sets upon its way, two 
or three wisps of straw prettily tied and sharply and evenly 
trimmed at both ends, upon which the coffin rested, to 
protect it against jolts, are deposited below the crucifix 
and there remain to decay—a continual appeal to the way- 
farer to breathe a prayer for him whose inanimate re- 
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mains were stayed a while in the shadow of the heavenly 
emblem, on the way to their final and dread abode. 

Returning home from the obsequies or from the 
‘““Month’s Mind,” relatives and friends make a halt at the 
same cross and pray, the men with uncovered heads, for 
the repose of the soul of the dead person. 

In the Middle Ages the crosses by the way, as well as the 
churches, enjoyed the right of asylum: the criminal traced 
to a roadside crucifix was safe from arrest. Times and 
laws have changed, but the Faith still remains and the 
weather-beaten cross still stands where it stood for ages, 
still calling upon whosoever passes by to practise for- 
giveness and love, for the sake of the loving and for- 
giving Saviour, who, with words of forgiveness and love 
upon His lips, died the most cruel and ignominious of 
deaths. 

Parents teach their children to make open profession of 
their faith by accustoming them to take off their caps 
as they go by the wayside cross, or to sign themselves with 
the sign of redemption. In the new mining region of 
Limburg, whither a population not indigenous to the soil 
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has been drawn by the recently discovered underground 
wealth, one need but station oneself in the neighborhood 
of a wayside crucifix in order to distinguish the native from 
the stranger. Every true son of Limburg raises the hand 
to his headgear for a greeting to the image of His Crucified 
God, and every daughter of the land crosses herself. They 
have to do so often in the course of a day, whenever they 
leave their home on pleasure or business bent ; for numer- 
ous indeed are those holy beacons of salvation. In my own 
native village of 800 inhabitants I counted no fewer than 
forty-eight; and that is not at all exceptional. The vil- 
lagers of course are Catholics to a man and to the core. 
With De Montalembert they are thoroughly penetrated by 
the consoling thought that the Cross is a symbol of glory 
and virtue in this world of misery and crime; a symbol 
of eternal justice and of holy liberty, in this world where 
force installed slavery; a symbol of eternal consolation, 
in this world of perpetual suffering. “He who called 
Himself the Son of Man bequeathed the instrument of His 
torture to humanity and during nineteen centuries human- 
ity has lain prostrate before this sacred legacy.” 


Are Catholics Failing the Red Man? 


Davin P. McAstTocKER 


toise and a hare rana race. It was quite a primi- 

tive affair from all accounts. There were no 
stadiums erected for the event, no cheering throngs to 
urge on their respective favorites; in fact, it was unher- 
alded, a private match with little or nothing at stake, if 
you except a vindication of the individual prowess of the 
contenders. 

The hare, confident in his innate agility, and despising 
the plodding perseverance of his antagonist, did not take 
the race as seriously as he should have done. Close to 
the end of the course he lay down to rest, and only awoke 
when the tortoise was about to cross the tape. 

At first sight it may not appear so, but there is 
a deadly parallel between the above fable and the at- 
titude of Catholics toward the Indian as compared to 
that of Protestants. The reason why this does not 
appear at first sight is because the race for the soul of the 
Indian, like the one staged in the fable, is a quiet, un- 
heralded event. Seldom, very seldom do the papers speak 
of it. It is considered bad form to bring religious matters 
to the foreground in treating of the Red man. And the 
result is that the rank and file of the Catholic Church— 
the loyal hard-working men and women with the faith 
that moves mountains, who would be willing to stake their 


O NCE upon a time, so La Fontaine tells us, a tor- 


' last dollar in furthering the reign of Christ on earth— 


know little or nothing of the precarious condition into 
which the “ Catholic Indian Missions ” have fallen. 


This is all the more lamentable since defeat spells a 
stupendous loss. It is always pathetic to see an old man 
who has spent forty or fifty years in gathering together 
a few thousand dollars taken in by a sharper, to see him 
in an hour or two lose the savings of a lifetime, heart- 
breaking indeed to note the gray, broken look in his aged 
face as he suddenly realizes that he is a pauper, the 
broken spirit within that refuses to make a last effort to 
retrieve his loss. We can easily visualize such a scene, 
but to translate our feelings into the realm of the spiritual 
is an altogether different task. It cannot be done, for 
matter cannot be compared with spirit; the soul is in an 
altogether different realm from the body. The hare lost 
hardly anything by his defeat. His pride was piqued; a 
few friends twitted him about the outcome and there it 
ended. With us, defeat means an infinitely more serious 
condition. It spells the loss of the immortal soul of the 
Red man; it signifies that we care little or nothing for the 
good name of those who have gone before us and who 
shed much undying glory on the Church’s achievements 
in Christianizing the Indian; in a word, it is tantamount 
to relinquishing our heritage; we are as soldiers refusing 
to “carry on,” and leaving our dearly-gained trenches to 
the enemy. 

With what speed we began the race! There were 
Jogues, Brebeuf and Lallemant in the East; Marquette 
in the Middlewest; De Smet farther North and Junipero 
Serra in the Southwest. A gallant band, a company of 
























































spiritual marauders who swept everything before them. 
Then the first setback occurred. In the “ Indian Appro- 
priation Bill” for 1901 no allowance was made for de- 
nominational purposes, and the Catholic Indian boarding 
schools and chapels were suddenly thrown on their own 
resources. The old Catholic Indian Bureau, established 
in 1874, had been reorganized and incorporated in 1894 
with the Archbishops of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York as governors. Bishop Marty was first presi- 
dent of the “ Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions,” as 
legally chartered at that time in perpetuity under the laws 
of the State of Maryland. Cardinal Gibbons succeeded 
Bishop Marty in 1896: Mgr. J. A. Stephen was appointed 
acting director, and remained in this office until his death 
in 1901. 

At this critical period, when our Government had re- 
fused all financial aid to the missions, Monsignor Ketcham 
was appointed director of the Bureau. And if we have 
had any success in modern times in our work with the 
Indian—and through the mercy of God we have had con- 
siderable—it is owing to two reasons: the fact that we 
have had a Bureau at Washington, and the untiring efforts 
of Mgr. Ketcham, Mother Katherine Drexel, and the thin 
line of missionary priests and nuns we have had at the 
front. Catholics at large, outside of contributing to the 
annuai collection for the Indian and Negro, have had 
little active share in this noble work. On the shoulders 
of these few devoted men and women we have left the 
burden of caring for the Catholic Indian during the last 
odd twenty years. The hare has assuredly been asleep. 

The Catholic Bureau at Washington gives us a stand- 
ing that no other denomination enjoys. We are respected ; 
we are feared. It is hardly possible in this respect to 
overestimate the work of Mgr. Ketcham. He it was who 
was mainly instrumental in having the bill passed which 
gave to the Indian parent the right to decide where and 
by whom his child should be educated. Before that period 
the Indian agent regulated such matters. If he so wished, 
he could send a Catholic child to a Baptist boarding school, 
or vice versa, a Baptist child to a Catholic mission center ; 
and, considering how few Catholic Indian agents we have 
had in the past and at present have in the Indian service, 
the chances of our receiving a square deal under the old 
regime were small indeed. It was Ketcham, too, who, 
when Commissioner of Indian Affairs Valentine, began 
to discriminate against Catholics and to show bias and 
partiality in the discharge of his office, resolutely went 
at once to the President and had him removed. The 
effect of that strong, vigorous action is felt even to this 
day. Superintendents on the various reservations are 
rather timorous about taking sides in religious controver- 
sies, at least openly, and they have a wholesome respect 
for the priest and the Church in general. 

He has been ably assisted by Mother Katherine Drexel, 
not alone financially by expending vast sums of her for- 
tune for the upkeep of the Indian schools in the North- 
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west and the Southwest, but better still by the assistance 
the members of her Community have given in serving in 
these schools for a totally inadequate salary, and in many 
cases performing their manifold duties entirely gratis. 
She, under God, has saved the modern Indian to the 
Church. But Mother Katherine is advanced in years, 
and the bulk of her fortune, I am told, reverts to private 
beneficiaries at her death. And even at present the sum 
at hand for financing the Indian missions is wholly insuffi- 
cient. We are caring for just about one-half the Indians 
we could care for if the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions had the proper financial assistance it deserves. In 
the meantime, the different sects, well organized and amply 
supplied with funds, are entering into our fields, while 
we sleep on utterly unconscious of the harm that is being 
done. 

In saying that we are asleep, I am not casting any asper- 
sions on the good will of Catholics; I am simply stating 
a fact. The Catholics of this country have the best will 
in the world, but they have not been made acquainted with 
the actual conditions of Indian affairs, and moreover, they 
have been filled with many sophistries in respect to the 
Red men. One sophistry is the assertion that the Indian 
is dying out, that it is time to abandon our missions and 
leave the Indian to his own initiative. It is not true that 
the Indian is dying out. The last Indian census shows an 
increase of over 30,000 in our Indian population. It is 
a fact that many tribes in the East and the Northwest are 
decreasing owing to climatic conditions and to the inroads 
of tuberculosis and other wasting diseases, but the tribes 
of the South and Southwest are increasing so rapidly as 
to offset this deficit. Hence the Indian problem from the 
Church’s standpoint will be fought out in the Southwest. 

I do not mean by this that the missions in the East and 
Northwest should be neglected. On the contrary, I am of 
the opinion that we should be even more generous in our 
support of those missions in Northern climes than of our 
schools situated in more balmy parts. The reason is obvious. 
More money is required to run St. Paul’s Mission in Mon- 
tana where the coal bill runs up to some $2,000 a year than 
to manage St. Boniface’s in Banning, California, where 
there is little or no need to expend money for heating. 
More sacrifice and self-denial are demanded to manage a 
hundred Indian boys in a hot, stuffy, foul-smelling room 
luring seven months of the year in Dakota than to handle 
the same number in the dry, warm climate of Arizona and 
New Mexico where one may live an outdoor life the whole 
year ‘round. I would even suggest that we go a step 
farther and be prepared not only to support generously 
such missions, but refuse to close them until the Indian 
work in that locality is thoroughly accomplished. There 
is considerable talk at times among Catholics and even 
priests quite derogatory to the Indian. On many occasions 
we hear from those not personally interested in the Indian 
that it is high time to close our missions, to concentrate our 
efforts on the whites, to devote ourselves more to col- 
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lege aims, to the work of higher education. Yet such men 
iorget that even in college work our main goal is or ought 
to be the salvation of souls, the same end for which the 
missionary labors. Such men are oblivious of a rather 
solemn warning of the Master about putting the hands 
to the plow and looking back. Such men, it appears to me, 
minimize the glory that accrues to the Church from mis- 
sionary activities. Mind, I have no brief against our 
colleges and universities, but I do think that the plain, 
ordinary man of the street is taken more by a missionary 
of the stamp of Father Ruppert than by the well-dressed 
professor who has time to recreate. We have 
had a wonderfully brilliant, glorious missionary day in 
the Northwest: let us make the eventide more glorious 
still, throwing into it all those red, orange, mauve and ver- 
million colors that tend to make it linger in the memory 
of man. Then may we take our rest in peace, happy in 
the thought of a day well spent, joyful with the satisfac- 
tion of a task completely accomplished, thankful to God 
that He has allowed us to garner into His barn all the re- 
maining sheaves of the harvest. 

When I affirm that the Indian problem from the Cath- 
olic Church’s standpoint will be fought out in the South- 
west, I mean to state that the largest and most prolific 
tribes dwell in the Southwest, and that the vast majority 
of them have not been won to any religion at all, that 
they are simply pagan. Therefore it is more of a virgin 
field than the reservations of the East and Northwest 
which have already been allotted or captured by some or 
all of the different denominations we have in our midst. 
[In this desirable territory, on this strategic battleground, 
how are we faring? Here, too, the hare is sleeping and 
the tortoise is slowly, but nevertheless surely, forging 


ahead. 


The Bible in the Schools 


WILit1AM C. MurpHY 


F a professor of English literature attempted to teach 

his subject by demanding that his students study a 
text-book on mathematics, the most probable result would 
be the appointment of a lunacy commission. And very 
likely, the sessions of the commission would not be pro- 
tracted. But, on the authority of statutes and judicial 
decisions in many of the States of the American Union, 
it is perfectly logical and proper to base an entire system 
of religion upon a book which is officially declared to be 
not religious in character. 

There are seven States in which Bible reading in the pub- 
lic school is compulsory; Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey (Old Testament only), Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. Each of these commonwealths, 
in its respective constitution, offers guarantees against 
anything smacking of a union of religion with the civil 
power. Each solemnly says that no one shall be compelled 
to participate in any form of religious worship. And then 
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each State, by statute or judicial decision, forces the chil- 
dren of its public schools to listen to the reading of a 
specified number of verses from the Bible during each 
day of the school year. The only logical conclusion is 
that the Bible is not regarded as a religious book or, at 
least, Bible reading is not an act of religious worship. 

But there is no need of basing that conclusion solely 
on circumstantial evidence. There is direct evidence avail- 
able in a decision by the Supreme Court of Kentucky 
which reads in part: 

We believe the reason and weight of the authorities support 
the view that the King James translation of the Bible is not a 
“sectarian” book within the meaning of the Kentucky statutes, 
Section 4368, which provides that “no books or other publications 
of a sectarian, infidel, or immoral character shall be used or dis- 
tributed in any common school; nor shall any sectarian, infidel, 
or immoral doctrine be taught therein” ; and when used merely by 
reading in the common schools without note or comment by teach- 
ers, is not sectarian instruction; nor does such use of the Bible 
make the schoolhouse a house of religious worship. The Bible 
is not a sectarian book. 

Withholding comment upon the juxtaposition of “ sec- 
tarian, infidel, or immoral,” and upon the obvious 
absurdity of the conclusion that the King James version is 
not a sectarian book, this decision gives rise to some perti- 
nent reflections. 

If the Bible is not a religious book then some of the 
separated brethren are in the position of the unfortunate 
individual on the limb, who used the saw between himself 
and the trunk of the tree. When, not one but scores, of 
religions so called are based solely upon the authority of 
the Bible and then the Bible is declared to be a non-reli- 
gious affair it would seem disconcerting to say the least. 
It is conceivable that the Catholic Church with her tradi- 
tion, her pronouncements of ecumenical Councils, and, 
above all, her infallible Papacy, might get along if the 
Sacred Scriptures were suddenly wiped off the Earth. 
But what of a religion based solely on those Scriptures? 

However, this is not intended to be a dissertation on the 
foundations of religions. Furthermore, it is not intended 
to be an acquiescence in the opinion that Bible reading in 
the public schools is not religious in character. At the 
probable risk of having an injunction issued against him, 
the writer ventures to disagree with judicial pronounce- 
ments and legislative declarations to the contrary. If 
Bible reading is not religious, why is it that the religious 
elements in each State are so active in trying to insure its 
continuation in the public schools? Within the last month 
these religious elements in Kentucky induced the legis- 
lature of that State to enact a law compelling teachers in 
the public schools to read from the Bible in the presence 
of the pupils in every classroom, every day. Revocation 
of a teacher’s license is the penalty provided by the law 
for its violation. This act was signed by the Governor 
of Kentucky on March 21 and serves as a reinforcement 
to the judicial decision before referred to. 

In Alabama, the State Constitution provides: “ That 
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no one shall be compelled by law to attend any 
place of worship.” And an Alabama statute provides: 
“ That all schools in this State that are supported in whole 
or in part by public funds shall be and the same are hereby 
required to have once every school day reading from the 
Holy Bible.” 

If the Bible is not religious, why call it “holy”? No- 
where do the statutes provide for the reading of the 
“holy” arithmetic, or the “holy” geography, or the 
“holy ” works of William Shakespeare. Alabama makes 
the school superintendents responsible for enforcement of 
this act and cuts off the supply of State funds for its 
violation. 

Such examples could be multiplied ad nauseam. They 
could be taken not only from the five States mentioned, 
where Bible reading is compulsory, but from the great 
many more States where it is practised in the absence of 
any prohibitory legislation. California, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Washington, are the only States that specifically 
prohibit such exercises in the public schools. 

Hearing a few verses from the Bible read each morning 
probably does the child no harm. More than likely it 
does him some good if he is attentive. The prevalence of 
the practise, however, is an interesting sidelight on the 
contention that the public schools must be kept absolutely 
free from all trace of religion. And the fact that it is 
invariably the King James version—and not the authorized 
translation of the Vulgate—which is used, is sufficient 
comment on the argument that the practise has no sectarian 
significance. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expresed in this 
department. 
The State’s Function in Education 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two of the great newspapers of New York made editorial 
comment upon the remarks of a learned jurist in Brooklyn who 
recently sentenced to death four very young men. The substance 
of the words of the judge was that the condition under which 
boys live today was conducive to crime, that boys followed false 
leaders and that the only solution possible was the assumption 
on the part of men, older and more secure in moral stability, 
of a responsibility to provide proper outlet for the energy of 
youth and offer more perfect models for boys to follow in 
their quest for leadership. One of the newspapers endorsed 
this view without qualification, another went further and added 
that good home surroundings, together with the scheme suggested 
by the judge would cure the evil. But not one of the three even 
remotely suggested that religion should be woven into the fabric 
of a human being’s life. These men are sincere and earnest 
and eager to grapple with this momentous problem, but unfortu- 
nately they represent a large element which cannot or will not 
see the true solution. 

When I was a youth and studied pedagogy, I was taught that 
education had three sides: physical, mental and moral. That 
always appealed to me as a truth so elemental that I thought 
the world knew it and understood it as clearly as the whole animal 
world, including man, grasps the instinct of self-preservation. 
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But many learned men, themselves moral, are willing and anxious 
that boys and girls should be fully developed physically and 
mentally and then hope, sincerely hope, without taking any definite 
means to realize the hope, that spontaneous moral development 
will follow. 

Measured by the span of history, it is only yesterday since 
the idea came into existence that it is the duty of the State 
to educate the child. Unless the entire community were one in 
thought and purpose, to accomplish this self-imposed task prop- 
erly was, from the very beginning, an impossibility, but the fruit 
of this fallacy could not be foreseen by those who cannot appre- 
ciate facts not offered in concrete form. By taking religion out 
of education they destroyed the substance and left the form, and 
now we see the result of the system: youth steeped in crime 
because he has an intellect capable of rascality without moral 
restraint to control the impulse. 

The proponents of State education will argue that any educa- 
tion is better than none at all, but there is no substitute for 
the teachings of Christ. Before calisthenics and the three R’s 
we must train the child in a knowledge of God if civilization 
is to survive. The day is not far in the past when parents pro- 
vided their own children with education at their own expense 
and they can do it again through exemption by law from taxes 
for the support of schools which their children do not attend. 
The function of the State Department of Education should in 
reality be to see that each child is provided with an education 
in a duly approved school, to be selected by the parents and the 
State taxes for this purpose should be distributed on a pro rata 
basis to the schools providing that education and meeting the 
requirements of the State. If this plan were carried into effect, 
not only would the quality of education be improved, but the 
expense of maintaining correctional institutions would be reduced. 

There is precedent for this in the scholarships offered for 
competition by the State of New York, giving the winners the 
right to attend colleges of their own choice—the State paying 
the tuition for four years. If this competition is optional and 
the State will pay for the tuition, there is far greater reason why 
the State, compelling the parent to educate his child, should pay 
for that education in a school of the parent’s choice at a time 
in life when the morals of the child are formed. 

Brooklyn. JosepH A. McGrartu. 


A Novena for Vocations 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his communication to America for April 12, “The Pitts- 
burgh Campaign,” Dr. Thomas F. Coakley is very optimistic 
about the supply of our teachers for the schools. It is commonly 
held that a teacher should not be burdened with more than forty 
pupils to the grade. This will enable the teacher to do excellent 
work and to devote time to the backward pupil. Just a cursory 
survey of the schools in the city of Pittsburgh, according to the 
new “Catholic Directory,” will show that the teachers of all 
but ten have a greater number of scholars than the accepted 
standard in Indiana. In fact we are not adhering to this standard 
ourselves because we cannot obtain the teachers. Dr. Coakley’s 
school is one of the ten that have an adequate supply of teachers, 
for they average less than thirty pupils per teacher. 

Why should not A. A. W.’s suggestion, “Drives for Voca- 
tions,” in America for March 15, be very apposite? The Lord 
commands us to ask for our needs even in this matter. He very 
pointedly says: “ The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send 
forth laborers into his harvest” (Matt. ix. 37-38). This prayer 
should take the form of a novena. On July 4, 1922, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Poenitentiary granted to the United States for 
seven years the privilege of holding public novenas in the churches, 
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for vocations, at any time during the year. It moreover annexed 
a plenary indulgence to the recitation of the following prayer: 


Ant. Why stand you here all the day idle? Go you also 
into my vineyard. 

V. Pray the Lord of the harvest. 

R. That He may send laborers into His harvest. 


Let us pray: O God, who dost not wish the death of the 
sinner, but rather that he be converted and live, give, we be- 
seech Thee, through the intercession of the Blessed Mary, 
ever Virgin, and of all the Saints, laborers to Thy Church, that 
they may be cooperators with Christ, and may expend them- 
selves and be spent for souls. Through the same Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, etc. 


This prayer is also enriched with an indulgence of 300 days 
for its recitation, granted by the Sacred Congregation of In- 
dulgences, March 29, 1908. 


Elkhart, Ind. F. J. JANSEN. 


The Klan and Father Abram Ryan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will someone kindly remind the Klan that it is extremely 
bad form to incorporate into their reports, distort the meaning 
of, and never mention the authorship of the poem, “ A Thought,” 
by our beloved and most Catholic poet, Father Abram Ryan, as 
was done in the report of a meeting of their Grand Dragons 
at Asheville, N. C., July, 1923, which lately came into my hands. 

We would not mind, but Father Ryan’s “Cross” is a very 
different symbol from the one used for their purpose. Father 
Ryan meant the symbol that stands for love, peace, resignation 
and charity. The other, as the world sees its working, stands 
for hatred, uneasiness, injustice and distrust. 

A previous poetical extract in this report is accredited to its 
proper author by name, this one is ascribed to “a Southern poet ” 
—another sample of the conspiracy of silence, and the grain-of- 
truth system, by which the Klan works. 

Well, here is a little chance to practise the beautiful suggestions 
made in an article by Myles Connolly in your magazine, anent 
Catholics and the Klan: “ Grow yourself Grow serenely, 
grow independently. Grow in your own mind, in your own 
heart, in your own faith. Walk with your head up, proud of 
your knighthood, secure in your truth.” Catholics, dig up your 
Father Ryan’s poems, imbibe some of their beautiful spirit, and 
perhaps increase of appetite will grow by what it feeds on. 

Chouteau, Mont. F. M. P. 


Catholic Foundation of American Liberties 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America for March 8 on “ The World’s Work and 
Kukluxism” is deserving of much attention. As a student of 
American law, may I add a word. 

Columbia and Harvard rank as two of the foremost law schools 
in the United States. There, as well as in all the other first 
class law schools of the country, the foundation of the common 
law that dates back to the old English Year Books, the early 
law of England that was adopted into our system, and the 
beginnings of the courts of equity, are all presented with 
great care. The student is shown how a clear understanding of 
the old principles is absolutely essential to a good knowledge of 
our modern legal system. About half the course is devoted to 
the old English cases, especially to the principles of equity devel- 
oped by the early English chancellors who were Catholic priests 
and who took the principles they applied in molding the law 
from the laws of the Catholic Church in which they were 
trained. They attempted to put equity and justice into the hard, 
crude law of a people just developing from barbarism. Thus 
running through the very woof and fiber of our American law 
are Catholic principles. The “Fathers” of our country drew their 
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inspiration from these legal, ethical and moral principles of the 
Catholic Church, brought into the English law by the old Eng- 
lish chancellors and lawmakers of old England. The Fathers 
may not have been conscious of the fact that ninety per cent of 
the principles they were applying and molding in our Constitution 
and in the common law which they took over bodily from the 
English common law, were Catholic principles which were fos- 
tered, developed, refined, applied and molded by the Catholic 
scholars of the early period. This is a fact that I fear has not 
been given the attention it deserves by Catholic writers and 
thinkers. The foundations of our American liberties have their 
roots deep down in the subsoil of Catholicism from Magna Charta 
backwards and forwards up and down the years. No man or 
woman can realize the full significance of this fact who has only 
a superficial knowledge of American law, Catholic philosophy 
and history. 


The writer in World’s Work is only retailing some of the 
stock notions which prevailed in some quarters in pre-war days, 
“bunk and hokum” about Nordics, Anglo-Saxons, and catch 
phrases that sounded good. They are decidedly old fashioned 
now and of interest only to worshipers of the “idols of the 
tribe, the den and market place,” but not the ideal of pure 
Americanism. 


There are only two institutions left standing in this world today 
able to fight the forces and “isms” that are tending to lead our 
civilization backward and downward. One is the Catholic Church 
and the other is the United States of America. The former has 
its doors open for every man or woman who cares to enter and 
the latter accords no privileges to any race or creed but guarantees 
protection to all. If the writer in World’s Work would take 
the pains to visit the evening schools of New York, he would 
see thousands of recent arrivals bending eagerly to the task of 
studying English and hear them recite at the end of each session: 
“One country, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


If the time should ever come when it would be necessary to 
sanctify anew this first principle of Americanism with generous 
sacrifices, the ranks would not be long in filling and you would 
find a goodly quota of the “new arrivals” there. 


New York. A. L. 


Misinforming Chinese Students 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The following extract is taken from an article by Liu Hsing- 
chi, published in the March number of the Chinese Students’ 
Monthly: 


The third and last point that we may consider is the de- 
nominational bewilderment. Superficially it may seem to 
be due to the people’s ignorance of Church history which, 
to my opinion, should be taught in a simple way, giving 
them a thorough knowledge of the Kingdom of God. Then 
there is the Roman Catholic Church in which are observed 
so many realistic ceremonies and manners of worship that 
are most liable to mislead the equally realistic Chinese to 
worship idols and images. Nominally they are Christians 
whereas in fact they simply removed the “ Goddess of Birth” 
for an occidental image of St. Mary. It is no place here for 
us to discuss whether we should abolish church denomina- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is vitally important that we should 
exercise discretion in order that no evil shall creep into our 
path. 

This is only typical of the Chinese students in America who 
know something about Christianity at all. The fact is that they 
are either taught to ignore the Catholic Church or they never 
heard of it. The writer of the article is presumably a Methodist 
as many of the Chinese students are. Anyway, we ought to blame 
ourselves for having neglected them. It is all our fault! 


Dayton, O. Francis X. Tsu. 
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The Next Move in Oregon 

NCE more has the Constitution been vindicated as 

the protector of rights which to Catholics and to all 
Christians are sacred. Because of the decision which 
rejected the Oregon law as unconstitutional, it is highly 
improbable that any State will hereafter adopt legislation 
which requires all children to attend the local public school. 
The language of the District Court at Portland, and that 
of the Supreme Court in the Meyer v. Nebraska case of 
last June, are too plain. Each decision freely admits the 
right of any State to regulate and supervise public educa- 
tion within reasonable limits. But both are uncompro- 
mising in holding that this right cannot be permitted to 
extend so far that it destroys the “natural and inherent 
right” of parents to control the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Given good will in a community and genuine interest 
in the welfare of education, no discord can arise from 
this traditional American policy. The freedom of choice 
which citizens exercise in other enterprises is extended 
to the school. No one is forced to send his child to the 
private school, no one is compelled to entrust his child to 
the school founded and maintained by the State. The State 
encourages schools of both kinds, but exercises no com- 
pulsion upon parents, beyond obliging them to place the 
child in some approved school for a stated period. Under 
this policy, the two systems have grown up side by side, 
the State meeting all the expenses of the public school, 
but giving recognition to the value of the private school 
in many ways, chiefly by exemption from taxation. Not 
the smallest benefit to the State arising from this plan, is 
the prevention of a State monopoly in education, and the 
avoidance of what Dr. Hadley of Yale has rightly de- 
scribed as “the deadening influence of bureaucratic con- 
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trol.” The Oregon decision, reaffirming the traditional 
educational policy, is thus a blow at this bureaucratic con- 
trol, and a victory which will have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

But the enemies of freedom in education have not 
abandoned the field. They have merely changed the 
ground, and it is probable that they will now attempt to 
strike at the private school, by misusing the acknowledged 
right of the State to “supervise.” From a supervision 
that is intelligent and just, our Catholic schools have noth- 
ing to fear; but, as all school authorities well know, super- 
vision can be so exercised that it is equivalent to tyranny. 
Our courts would certainly grant relief from legislation 
which suppressed while purporting to regulate; but it 
would be nothing short of a national disgrace were the 
private schools which have so often proved their great 
value to education and to the State, continually obliged 
to expend their time, their energy, and their slender re- 
sources in a battle for mere existence. 

The Scottish Rite Masons and the Ku Klux Klan are 
not conducting this campaign, because of their interest in 
public education, or because of pure and untarnished devo- 
tion to American ideals. Their fight to establish a State- 
controlled education is, in its naked reality, a fight for 
the establishment in the United States of a foreign system 
which Americans have steadfastly rejected. It is not sus- 
tained by a real desire for the welfare of public education. 
It is not inspired by zeal for the common good. Dis- 
guised as it is by the cloak of patriotism, that last refuge 
of the bigot and the scoundrel, the sole motive of this cam- 
paign against the private school is hatred of the Catholic 


Church. 


Hard Times and the Cost of Government 

RAVELERS in the New York “L” and the sub- 

ways during the months of January and February, 
probably noticed a large illustrated advertisement fixed 
to one of the car-windows. To many the perusal of that 
advertisement added to the discomfort of the trip; to the 
student of political science, it gave the chance of saying 
“ Well, I told you so.” For it was an advertisement warn- 
ing all whom it might concern that the last day for paying 
Federal taxes was March 15, and that just one month 
later the State would call for its share of the money of 
the people. 

A sorrowful advertisement, yet it ought to be salutary 
in its effects. Societies founded to promote good govern- 
ment could find no better investment for their funds than 
huge advertisements in the newspapers and on the bill- 
boards, showing how much money the Federal, State and 
city governments annually take from the people, with 
graphic illustrations to denote how these sums are con- 
stantly increasing. Such exhibits would bring home to 
our people the very plain but rarely appreciated facts that, 
first, the Government has no money except what it takes 
from the people, and next, that if the people insist upon 
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appropriations for all sorts of purposes, from a Federal 
soothing syrup for babies to courses in domestic science 
supervised by a crowd of politicians at Washington, they 
must be ready to go down into their pockets for the money 
which is to pay for these diversions. A third fact might 
be added, the same being the relation of expenditures by 
the Government to the high cost of living. 

At the present moment the fatuity still persists that what 
is done by the Federal Government costs the people noth- 
ing. This is a delusion pardonable only in the inmates of 
a sanitarium for the mentally afflicted, but it is sedulously 
fostered by the supporters of every “ fifty-fifty ” plan, 
the most prominent of which is the Sterling-Reed educa- 
tion bill. The undeniable truth is that every penny ex- 
pended under the “ fifty-fifty ” plan is a penny first con- 
tributed by the people and then returned to them, when 
and if it is returned, minus the overhead charge at Wash- 
ington. How much the experts at Washington, in con- 
trol of an annual expenditure of $100,000,000 for the 
schools, would deduct, may be estimated from the recent 
disclosures which show that the standards of honor and 
honesty and efficiency at the capitol are those of the late 
Captain Kidd and the Forty Thieves. This, however, is 
a special aspect of the subject, for even an honest admin- 
istration costs money. The main fact to be kept in mind 
is that if we demand huge appropriations by the Federal 
Government or by our State governments, we have no 
right to complain that the cost of living is increasing and 
that taxes have reached a stage that is unbearable. 


A New Athletic Craze 

| anor eg acsanigrs displayed on the sporting-page of a 

sober Boston daily is Mr. Austen Lake’s account of 
the University of Chicago’s “ international” basket-ball 
tournament. The event is not important, but it does give 
rise to the question put by some teachers and other old- 
fashioned people with antiquated school notions, ‘“ What 
will our high schools do next?” 

This tournament, it would seem, drew thousands of 
schoolboys from every part of the country. Their coming 
may have been an advertisement for Chicago, but what of 
the schools deserted by the young athletes, and what of 
the effect upon the boys themselves? “ Consider the mile- 
age,” boasts Mr. Lake. That, precisely, is the first phase 
that engages the attention of the old-fashioned, and it 
makes them grieve. For the boys came from New Hamp- 
shire and Colorado, from Massachusetts and Dakota, from 
Connecticut and Washington, from Minnesota and Louisi- 
ana; and while transportation is somewhat more rapid 
than it was before the Civil War, still the trip made by 
some of these boys, unless they traveled in non-stop aero- 
planes could not have been completed in less than seven 
or eight days. The tournament in Chicago lasted one 
week, and as most of the visitors were the victors in 
State tournaments staged shortly before the Chicago 
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games, they had been earnestly engaged in basket-ball con- 
tests for a considerable period. Thus, at the very opening 
of the second half of the school-year, these youngsters took 
out time in lapses ranging from one to four weeks. Con- 
sidering the excitement of the local contests, the long days 
consumed in traveling to Chicago and returning home, 
where in some instances they were met by a brass band, 
the mayor, and a banquet at the local Ritz-Carlton, it is 
not impertinent to ask what happened to the school-work 
of these boys. Nor would it be quite without pertinency 
to trace the academic records of the traveling athletes for 
the rest of the year. 

Here is a genuine case of furor athleticus, athleticism 
run mad. Travel has its place in education, but a very 
small place int high-school education, and none at all, if 
it substitutes the professional trainer, the blare of pub- 
licity, and the tan-bark floor, for intellectual work and 
training. Some years ago Canisius High School of 
Buffalo also undertook a somewhat extended trip, but at 
a time which avoided conflict with academic duties, and 
the boys did not go to play basket-ball but to debate with 
other schools. Everywhere they came in contact with pub- 
lic and private schools and with city and State officials, and 
they returned with many trophies, but not one bruise, 
and an academic record not impaired, but enhanced. 

It is to be most fervently hoped that our Catholic high 
schools will remain untouched by this newest form of the 
mania for athletics. If their pupils must travel, let it be 
to display and increase their mental prowess, and not their 
ability to drop a ball into a basket or put one over the 
fence. 


Turn on the Light! 

HE resolution introduced by Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts follows the charges recently made 

with vigor, that corporations with an eye on the future 
and promoters seeking favors from the Government, have 
been financing partisan political campaigns. It would be 
deplorable were this resolution to be considered merely a 
party measure, or be given the consideration occasionally 
dictated by the political compromises of Congress. For 
the consideration of the Senate, Senator Walsh puts in 
technical language what many Americans have been think- 
ing, namely, that it ought to be possible for a Congress 
which has pushed its investigations into every variety of 
private enterprise, to consider ways and means of pre- 
venting the sale of patronage and influence at Washington. 
What is proposed by Senator Walsh is not a cure but 

a diagnosis. The body-politic is sick. It does not desire 
the attention of a practitioner with a general formula, but 
the services of a skilled physician who knows that the first 
and perhaps the most important move is the establishment 
of a diagnosis. Not every contribution to a political cam. 
paign is a sign of corruption. The truth is that small con- 
tributions voluntarily made indicate in the givers a praise. 
worthy interest in the science of government. The danger 
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lies in the large contribution made by “ big business ” or 
its thinly-disguised representative. In the eyes of “ big 
business ” business is business, and nearly every activity, 
politics certainly, falls under the designation of “ busi- 
ness.” 

Senator Walsh believes that without publicity no accu- 
rate diagnosis is possible. If an extended, impartial study 
of contributions to political campaigns can be had, tracing 


Liter 


The Irish Influence in American Poetry 

E NGLISH influence was paramount for years in our 

literature. Much of the work of our earlier writers 
could have been done by Englishmen. It contained little 
or nothing that would indicate the effect of an American 
environment, or a distinctly American trend of thought. 
Today few American authors derive their inspiration from 
England. The quantities of English books sold in the 
United States influence our readers, not our writers. 
France and Spain have still some share in shaping our 
thought, but unfortunately the translations that reach us 
are, only too often, of French Decadents and Spanish 
Sensationalists. 

The three influences which seem most likely to permeate 
the American literature of tomorrow are the Slavic, the 
Scandinavian and the Irish; these three peoples send 
us not only books, but immigrants, and today every immi- 
grant who comes to this country brings with him some- 
thing that can influence not only our literature, but the 
civilization of which it is an exponent. 

It would be difficult to determine which of the three in- 
fluences, the Slavic, the Scandinavian or the Irish, is the 
strongest, but certainly the Irish is the most wholesome. 
The Slavic contribution has elements of eery beauty, 
even, at times, of poetic mysticism, but it has, also, un- 
healthy qualities of morbid unpleasantness and latent sav- 
agery. Likewise, the value of the Scandinavian force and 
vigor is neutralized by its brutal coarseness and its coarse 
brutality. Not so with the Irish influence, since the tradi- 
tions of Christian Ireland are imbued with the spirit of 
Catholic culture, and even the ancient Gaelic paganism, 
the study of which has been recently revived, was inspired 
by a clean idealism. 

The Irish Literary Movement has attracted attention 
and awakened interest among the intelligentsia everywhere, 
but nowhere has the response to it been so significant as 
in the United States, which for over a hundred years has 
been not only a harbor for the Irish immigrant, but a 
haven for the Irish exile. Whatever his general educa- 
tion—sometimes slight; as frequently,great,—the exile was 
steeped in the poetic patriotism of the Irish tradition. The 
immigrant, unlettered though he usually was, brought with 
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the series of who gave to what, with what purpose, in 
whose behalf and with what results, we shall be better able 
to apply what remedy may lie in legislation. Publicity is 
supposed to be the present rule and custom, but either the 
laws are not properly observed, or their provisions are so 
wide-meshed that the big fish easily slip through. Prompt 
action on Senator Walsh’s resolution may close some of 
these meshes, or reduce them to a serviceable size. 


ature 


him his heritage of folk-thought, of fairy lore, of peasant 
wisdom. This he transmitted to his sons, to whom he 
gave, as well, a solid American education. 


The mingled traditions of exile and immigrant, intensi- 
fied in each generation by the advent of newcomers from 
the “ ould sod,” formed an atmosphere that could develop 
the American reflex of the Irish Literary Movement. 


Nevertheless the first Irish influences in American 
poetry somewhat antedate this movement. Father Ryan. 
the beloved “‘ Laureate of the Confederacy,” was of Irish 
extraction, and his poem, “Erin’s Flag,” is hardly less 
beautiful than his more famous “Conquered Banner.” 
Two others of his poems, “ St. Bridget ” and “‘ The Song 
of the Deathless Voice ” are Irish in theme, but an inten- 
sity and energy of feeling, distinctively Irish, sweeps 
through much of his poetry, and characterizes particularly 
that inspired by the Confederacy. 


About the time that Father Ryan’s later poems were 
stirring the hearts of the South, John Boyle O’Reilly, 
Irish exile, poet and novelist, was editor of the Boston 
Pilot. The Irish spirit is discernible in O’Reilly’s verse, as 
it is also in that of his fellow-worker on the Pilot, James 
Jeffrey Roche. Roche was of Irish origin, but had been 
educated in Canada before coming to the United States. 
His vehemently bitter ‘““ Andromeda” expresses his sym- 
pathy with the Irish Nationalist tradition. 


Nevertheless the work of these poets, and of Eleanor C. 
Donnelly, the “ American Adelaide Proctor,” whose verse 
is instinct with Irish feeling, appealed only to certain 
groups within the United States and transmitted but lit- 
tle of the Irish atmosphere to American poetry as a whole. 
It remained for Irish characteristics to manifest themselves 
in the work of the two greatest American Catholic poets,— 
both of Irish extraction,—Maurice Francis Egan and 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The direct Irish influence manifests itself most palpably 
in such poetry as Miss Guiney’s “ In Leinster ” and “ The 
Vigil in Tyrone.” The latter is an adequate presenta- 
tion of the legend of “the Earl Hugh’s men that never 
have died,” in which the Celtic Minor throbs beneath the 
quiet tragedy of the telling. 
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In like manner Dr. Egan’s “ The Bard’s Story” is a 
sympathetic retelling of a story dating back to the days 
of St. Patrick, while his “The Shamrock” and “The 
Country Priest’s Week ” are Irish in tone. 

These occasional traces of Irish influence in American 
poets of Irish descent have multiplied with the newly 
aroused interest in all things Irish. Not only is Irish 
legend and Irish history furnishing subjects for our 
younger Irish-American poets, but Irish images and Irish 
verse forms are making themselves felt in the American 
poetry of today. 

A striking example of the successful adaptation of one 
of the simpler Gaelic meters may be found in Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “ Easter Week.” Neither Mr. Kilmer, nor his 
wife, were more than remotely Irish, if Irish at all, yet 
the spirit of “ Easter Week” is authentically,—what the 
form of much of Mrs. Kilmer’s poetry is, consciously or 
unconsciously, —Gaelic. 

The union of Irish subject and some measure at least 
of Irish form is found in the poetry of Francis Carlin, 
Eleanor Rogers Cox, Shaemas O’Sheel, Dennis A. Mc- 
Carthy and Blanche Mary Kelly. Dr. Kelly’s hauntingly 
lovely “ Birds of Aengus” alone would stamp her as a 
member of what has been called the Neo-Celtic School. 

To this same school belongs Eleanor Rogers Cox, whose 
“ Singing Fires of Erin” is a “ Hosting of Heroes ”’ in- 
deed,—the heroes and gods of the Gael: Cormac Con- 
loingias; Lugh, “the splendor of whose shining lit the 
forest and the fen”; Dearmuid; Finn, 

Of height so great, of mien so fair, 

The high gods might have deemed him kin; 
Aengus Og; and Cuchulain, “ whose soul a sword was, 
shaped by God’s own hand.” 

The ideals that vibrate in Miss Cox’s work are the ideals 
of pagan Ireland,—generous, high-minded, high-hearted, 
and infinitely superior to the effete and fetid paganism 
rampant in the life and poetry of today. 

Ireland in the time of St. Patrick is depicted in Den- 
nis A. McCarthy’s “St. Brigid,” while the wistful spiritual 
poignance characteristic of every Gael animates Shaemas 
O’Sheel’s “ They Went Forth to Battle ” and “ He Whom 
a Dream Hath Possessed.” 

Francis Carlin’s “‘ My Ireland ” is a comprehensive one. 
In that and in his “ Cairn of Stars,” old legends and new 
fancies, the simple folk of the Irish countryside, and the 
“ Dublin men who died” mingle in poems gently grave, 
tenderly playful, vividly martial. Though he is an Ameri- 
can, Carlin’s poetry seems as entirely and intensely Irish 
as that of Padraic Colum and Seumas MacManus, Irish- 
men who have lived in the United States and left their im- 
print upon its literature. 

Innumerable instances could be added of American 
writers who successfully effect the Irish manner ; of others 
who merely affect it. This is a hopeful portent, not alone 
from the Irish angle, but principally from the American 
viewpoint. If we are to be, in a certain sense, cosmopoli- 
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tans ; if our poetry is to follow our civilization in absorbing 
the best elements of its components; if American poetry, 
as a distinct cultural entity, is to create for itself an in- 
dividual atmosphere and to evolve for itself new and dis- 
tinctive forms, American critics must welcome the advent 
and encourage the development of new and vital forces. 
Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


A flower hidden deep where grasses high 
Enshrined her loveliness in solitude, 
That never might indifferent passer by 
Within the cloister of her heart intrude. 


A harpist, playing half forgotten themes, 

Old songs that unremembered bards had sung, 
Her touch caught harmonies from silent dreams 
That long, long ages had not given tongue. 


A lone lark rising high at early dawn 

To shower song upon the earth until 

In far celestial heights, on light wings borne, 

The music sped and to the earth was still, 

Its echoes now resounding in our ears 

Like lingering melodies of other years. 
CATHERINE M. BrESNAN. 


REVIEWS 


By JosepH Husstetn, S.J., Ph.D. Written 
New York: The 


Bible and Labor. 
for the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

A social study of the world’s greatest literature must be of 
value to every one. There is no book to compare with the Bible, 
and out of the portions richest in poetry and human interest the 
present volume is woven with its pertinent lessons for the modern 
world. It takes its glow and color from the Sacred Books. We 
here meet with the impassioned defense of the poor and oppressed 
by the Prophets of Israel and Juda. We behold the great labor 
movement in the days of Moses and see the pictures of Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilization passing before us, with the 
supreme lesson that paganism, whether ancient or modern, can 
hold out no hope for labor, no hope for society. Above all we 
learn that the most refined of civilizations may at the same time 
be the most debased, while under the tent of the nomad may be 
found spiritual values that surpass the fruit of a thousand years 
of material culture in the homes of learning and the mansions 
of wealth. 

Of special importance is the rich material which the Sacred 
Scriptures have afforded the writer for a study of practically 
every phase of social existence. We here have the life of the 
nomad, the agriculturist, the industrialist, the freeman and slave, 
and finally of the commercial exploiter and the proletarian in that 
Jerusalem and Samaria which were the London, Berlin and New 
York of their day. Woman's social responsibility, too, is pointed 
out in the fiery words of the Prophets. . 

Human nature has not changed and we find then as now the 
corruption of public officials, the bribery of judges, the making 
of laws in favor of the rich and all the other modern evils that 
followed when commercialism had sunk its harpy claws into the 
nation. All this Moses had sought to prevent by the Divine code 
which, as outlined here, constitutes the most interesting study on 
property and ownership. We see on the other hand how the 
Scripture dignified and protected labor, and how God Himself 
willed to be pictured as the Great Worker, while His seventh-day 
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rest became the basis of the greatest of all labor laws. The ideals 
of stewardship in the New Testament are sufficiently developed 
by the author to make us comprehend what the teachings of Christ 
have meant for the world, and what they would mean if fully 
applied today. The book in brief makes its appeal to every class 
of readers and should be in all hands. J. M. T. 





Mexico. By Frank G. Carpenter. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Co. $4.00. 

An Architectural Pilgrimage in Old Mexico. By Atrrep G. 
Bossom. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $20.00. 

These two boaks offer a great contrast. Mr. Carpenter’s book 
is the first of a series that is to cover practically the whole world. 
He does give evidence of having thoroughly covered the country 
of Montezuma, of Diaz and Obregon, but not always of having 
understood what he has seen. He is a fairly correct reporter of 
the scenes and places he has visited, but often a ludicrously in- 
correct interpreter of what it all meant. This is especially true 
of the Mexican’s religion. It is not that Mr. Carpenter is really 
hostile, but simply that he has not understood. The illustrations 
are bountiful and interesting; but it is a relief to find that the 
text is not so bad as some of the captions to these pictures, which 
betray the same hand that writes the captions to the more anti- 
Catholic articles in the World’s Work. We find the clue to Mr. 
Carpenter’s misunderstandings when we read that he does not 
understand or speak Spanish. In these circumstances it is inevita- 
ble that he is often forced to invent explanations of much that 
he has seen, and has often shot wide of the mark. Apart from 
this, the book is a readable account of a foreigner’s several stays 
in the country, and shows a groping sympathy for a lovable 
people. 

Mr. Bossom’s beautiful book is different in scope and in spirit. 
It consists of an introduction of not more than ten pages, and 
of 110 plates of carefully chosen and well-made photographs and 
sketches of the architectural treasures of Mexico. Each picture 
is accompanied by a few severely restrained words of explanation, 
designed to set out by a brief flash the salient point, or to suggest 
the possibility of imitation. It is the work of a man who has 
looked on the subject with sympathy and understanding. It is 
a remarkable proof of how the Renaissance builders, remaining 
true to their school, yet adopted the native Aztec motif, and thus 
produced a new and fascinating school of architecture. W. P. 





Christian Monism. By Eric WasMann, S.J., St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

Ascetical wine in scientific bottles is Father Wasmann’s latest 
offering. The Monism of Evolution he effectively ran to earth 
in Haeckel’s own lifetime as a huge deception; the Monism of 
Christ’s love he now presents to us as the most consoling of 
truths. In eleven fascinating chapters and in language picked 
fresh from the fields of science, Father Wasmann tells how we 
rise to a participation in the Divine Nature and how Christ dwells 
in us and we in Him. The dominant theme of “ Christian Monism” 
is clinched with picturesque mastery at the very opening: “ Swim- 
ming about in the same ocean, thousands of miles apart, are two 
little fishes. They are in the ocean and the ocean is in them; they 
feel in the ocean, and the ocean feels in them; they think in the 
ocean and the ocean thinks in them. They are no common little 
fishes, but beings endowed with reason. . . . No common ocean is 
this ocean, but the infinite absolute ocean . . .the infinite fulness 
of being and of life, of knowledge and of love. . . . Hence also, 
if it pleases the ocean, the one little fish can know what the other 
is feeling and thinking and willing . . . it is God! In Him we 
live and move and are.” From each of the chapters that 
follow, one light after another is flashed upon the sacred 
Mystery of the Holy Eucharist until there is reached the grand 
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climax and point of sharpest focus, the chapter on the “ Divine 
Metamorphosis,” wherein Father Wasmann solves the sublime 
“ Christ-Equation.” It is difficult to point to a work that con- 
tains richer material for meditation than “Christian Monism.” 
One may read and reread this book and each time closé¢ it feeling 
the wiser and the better therefor. To men of scientific pursuit 
Father Wasmann needs no introduction; but to the “general mul- 
titude of readers” Canon Spencer Jones of the Anglican Church 
presents the book with a preface that in itself constitutes a highly 
instructive monograph on the veteran biologist’s contributions to 
natural science and philosophy. D. B. Z. 





American Social History, as Recorded by British Travellers. 
Compiled and edited by ALLAN Nevins. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Nevins is to be congratulated on having done an excel- 
lent and a very useful work. As the lengthy but by no means 
exhaustive bibliography attests, not only did the task he set 
himself call for wide and discriminative reading, but the process 
of winnowing the chaff from the wheat must have taxed his 
patience severely. His intention was “to select characteristic and 
interesting passages from the books of twenty-five or thirty of 
the ablest British travelers and arrange them to give a view 
of the development of American society from Washington’s day 
to Harding’s. With these selections I have tried to combine an 
account of the circumstances under which the various travelers 
came to the United States, the changes which have taken place 
in the British attitude toward America, and the reception which 
Americans accorded to their chief British commentators.” The 
passages he has chosen as typical of the most representative 
works published are interesting, many of them absorbingly so; 
but it may be doubted whether they are as instructive as the 
introductions he has prefixed to the several sections of his work. 
These give us a brief but accurate summary coupled with a 
judicious estimate of the characteristics which British (chiefly 
English) travelers have ascribed to us. The picture they paint 
is not attractive from every angle, nor is it on the other hand 
repellant. There were, of course, extremists among the critics. 
Some could see only the virtues, others only the vices of the 
growing nation. A few, notably Mackay and Bryce, were gifted 
with shrewd discernment. On reading the passages which the 
editor has so skilfully compiled, one is often reminded of Holmes’ 
contention that there are six persons taking part in every con- 
versation. J. A. C. 





Mystical Initiation. By Dom Savinien Lovursmert, O.S.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 

Father Louismet himself tells us that the title of his book 
should have been something like this: “ Mystical Initiation "— 
“by means of the five first chapters of the Canticle of Canticles, 
abridged, paraphrased and commented on for the little ones of the 
flock of Christ.” This part of Scripture is susceptible of a 
threefold interpretation, the third of which applies to the indi- 
vidual Christian soul who brings into her relations with Our 
Lord a most fervent love. In the spiritual life, ascetical writers 
speak of the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive way. 
The author finds in the Canticle of Canticles corresponding stages 
to these three ways. In measured, grave language he propounds 
his rule of interpretation and in the first part expounds the be- 
ginnings of the life of divine charity, while in the second he 
depicts that life grown into the fulness of its charms. Some 
of the chapters that show the Lord working in the soul that is 
united to Him in love are of rare and exquisite beauty. There is 
a vast wealth of scripture knowledge displayed. But the rever- 
ence of treatment is most impressive. All will understand how 
necessary this reverence is in an exposition of the Canticle of 
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Canticles, and why the author protests that he has written “his 
little book in the presence of God in the fear and love of His 
Divine Majesty . . . not for the scurrilous . . . but the clean 
of heart.” Fr. Louismet has succeeded in his task; the clean 
of heart, as he says, will see God in its pages; though sometimes 
one feels like saying: ‘That is telling secrets.” 7 BB 





Handbook of Moral Theology. Vol. V. By the Rev. ANTHONY 
Kocn, D.D. Adapted and edited by ArrHur Preuss. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Preuss continues the useful work he has undertaken of 
presenting Dr. Koch’s great work to American Catholics. In 
this volume we learn of man’s duties with regard to the spiritual, 
ideal, bodily and temporal possessions of his neighbor. Lying, 
betraying secrets, calumny and detraction, war, capital punishment, 
stealing and restitution, the Christian family and the Christian 
State are some of the timely subjects treated here. This is 
a volume not only for the theologian, but also for the educated 
layman, in particular the lawyer and business man, who wishes 
to serve God with loyalty and honor. This is especially true of 
Chapter V, in which the rights of ownership, of contracts, of 
restitution for damage to others’ property are fully set forth, 
with many side-lights on many present-day problems. W.P. 





The Times of Saint Dunstan. By J. ARMITAGE RoBINSON. 
New York: Oxford Press, American Branch. $3.50. 

In the tenth century, England underwent a splendid revival 
in her religious and political life through the efforts of King 
Athelstan, Saint Dunstan, Saint Ethelwold and Saint Oswald. 
Views and impressions as well as facts and histories of these four 
great leaders are given by Professor Robinson in this series of 
scholarly lectures. In order to appreciate the volume one must 
be more than a novice in historical study and must be conversant 
with the larger historical lines of the period under treatment. 
For the author, as he states in his preface, does not aim at a 
general story of the times; he uses the lecturer’s privilege of 
being discursive and of lingering on topics that interest himself. 
He devotes much space to critical evaluations of the documentary 
testimony and dissects and analyzes the variant opinions brought 
forward by previous historians. Due congratulations must be 
offered to the author for his avoidance of that narrowness of 
treatment and prejudice of judgment that have characterized so 
many of the historical studies, by modern English authors, dea!- 
ing with periods anterior to the sixteenth century. P. A. M. 





The Life of Jeanne Charlotte de Bréchard. By the Sisters 
of the Visitation. Harrow. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. $4.20. 

In his preface to this life, Cardinal Bourne classes its subject 
as one who may be raised to the honors of the altar. The process 
of her beatification was introduced together with that of St. 
Jane de Chantal; but since it was thought wiser to concentrate 
on the cause of the Foundress of the Visitation, it was only in 
1922 that the cause of Mother Jeanne Charlotte was re-introduced. 
A daughter of a noble family of Burgundy, and of great natural 
intelligence and ability, though at that time indiscernable, she was 
one of the three chosen by St. Francis de Sales for the estab- 
lishment of the first monasery of the Visitation at Annecy, Savoy, 
in the year 1610. France was then the dominant power in Europe, 
but there was urgent need of a spiritual renewal of the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, as “the three hundred benefices used 
by Francis I to enrich the families of his courtiers” had not 
yet come under the fuller control of the Church. It was at this 
time of her great need that God raised up in the Church the 
saintly young Savoyard who was to have a great share in 
the reformation of the clergy and of the monastic life, and 
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who was to revive the Christian spirit among the people by the 
influence of the lives of holy cloistered souls. The many trials 
and vicissitudes that the first Foundations of the new Order ex- 
perienced are related, and of these Mother Jeanne Charlotte 
seems to have had more than her share. Sufferings and contra- 
dictions were her portion from very childhood, and possibly were 
necessary in God’s Providence to aid His grace in subduing and 
sanctifying a naturally somewhat unruly character. A little 
more restraint in treatment, and more gentleness in expression 


and in judgment would have been appropriate in the book. 
m J. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Another of the “frequent intervals” at 
which Father Reville’s “ My Bookcase Series” is being published 
has been completed. Four additions have lately been made to his 
standard set of great Catholic writers: “Like Unto Him: The 
Spirit of Christianity,” by F. Nepveu, S.J.; “Philothea: An 
Introduction to the Devout Life,” by St. Francis de Sales; “ Fabi- 
ola: The Church of the Catacombs,” by Cardinal Wiseman; “ My 
Prisons,” by Silvio Pellico. From these new volumes and the six 
that have already been published, it is clear that Father Reville 
is combing the Catholic literature of the world in his effort to 
take away from Catholics the basis of the complaint that they have 
few good Catholic books in cheap, accessible form. . . . Ken- 
edy and Sons have sent the first volume of another series, a new 
and popular-priced edition of Msgr. Benson’s novels. Those verg- 
ing towards the middle age and their elders remember how 
eagerly each successive Benson novel was awaited. The younger 
generation now owns the world and may re-discover for itself 
the charm and flavor of Benson; a new edition of his works is, 
therefore, a highly commendable enterprise. Several years 
ago, H. G. Wells’ “Ann Veronica” was the ignition point of a 
conversation that flickered fitfully through several vacation days. 
It developed into a discussion of novels and morality, natural law, 
art, reading, liberty, whales and grasshoppers, ending with the 
unanimous agreement that if the Congregation of the Index should 
condescend to name inferior books, a goodly number of the then 
modern novels would be branded. “ Ann Veronica” died during the 
intervening years. A few days ago, a long-distance telephone voice, 
speaking in behalf of a Catholic-college girl, evoked her by the 
query “Is ‘Ann Veronica’ a good book?” The young collegian 
had read the book because it was listed in the readings prescribed 
by her professor; but she had revolted from it. We do not know 
the professor who placed the book on the list of readings, nor 
can we estimate her competency; but we have been wondering 
whether or not she reads the books that she prescribes for her 
girl students. 





Prophets of Yesterday.—Those who remember Charles Hall 
Grandgents’ “ Dante” will be attracted to his latest volume “ Dis- 
courses on Dante” (Harvard University Press. $2.25). Even 
in its style it is most fascinating. “ We listen when Dante calls, 
because the sweetness of that voice compells us. Like the voice 
of the Siren in the poet’s dream, it ‘wholly satisfies’ us, and, 
when once we have caught it, we cannot turn away. Gently 
rippling, voluptuous, limpid, grand, majestic, terrible by turns, 
it varies endlessly as does the flow of human emotion; it answers 
every longing of the human heart. Never was poem more com- 
pactly written than the Divine Comedy; never was a work of art 
more heavily freighted with thought. And never in the whole 
realm of art was another work conceived with such daring, such 
sublime imagination.” Such lines as these intimate what one 
is made to feel throughout the book, that here is the result of 
years of painstaking, critical study permeated with the love 
which allows no good quality to escape notice and portrays all 
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with the intimacy of a friend. In strikingly clear language, 
John Kelman draws authentic and sympathetic portraits of Car- 
lyle, Arnold and Browning in “ Prophets of Yesterday and Their 
Message for Today” (Harvard University Press. $1.50). He 
has woven his appreciations about the central themes of Hebraism 
and Hellenism. The former, of which Carlyle is the prophet, 
stands for the rough insistence upon cons. :nce and the claims 
of truth and righteousness; the latter is exemplified by Arnold, 
and is the appeal to intelligence and poise, the appreciation of 
beauty. Between these arises Browning in whom the Hellenic 
strain is never quite absent from the constant element of He- 
braism. It is not so surprising that an Oxford gentleman of 
a rational turn should toss off references to the Arabic mythicism 
of the Scriptures. But it is strange that he can find it in his 
heart to commemorate the Crusaders as barbarian hordes. All 
which, of course, is strangely futile as an elucidation of the 
“ Rubaiyat,” for which purpose, as far as can be determined, 
Otto Rothfeld wrote “Umar Khayyam and His Age” (Bom- 
bay: Taraporevala). 








The Tales that Children Love—For the audience that never 
grows tired of stories, L. Edna Walter has prepared a new edi- 
tion of “ Mother Goose’s Nursery Tales” (Macmillan). It is 
a broad, big book such as children like and it has all the old 
favorites in it. The numerous colored illustrations by Charles 
Folkard, by their bright colors and quaint detail, will keep the 
child interested though it cannot read. Through the experi- 
ences of Elinor and Philip, Ethel C. Brown in “ The Green Gate 
to the Sea” (Silver, Burdett) introduces the child to the won- 
ders of the seashore and the strange creatures that may be dis- 
covered there. The instruction is made interesting by verse and 
picture——-To the Children’s Classic Series has been added the 
ever new and ever fresh “ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” (Lip- 
pincott. 75c). This new edition is printed in large, clear type 
and is illustrated by pictures that have caught the flavor of the 





story. 

Progressive Education.—With the passing of the fairy-tale- 
age, the imagination of the child is generally permitted to de- 
velop haphazard and is often crowded out of the school cur- 
riculum by the insistanve on thought and memory development. 
To offset this tendency, Margaret McMillan offers an instructive 
study on “Education Through the Imagination ” (Appleton. 
2.00). Her system demands that a place be given the ideal in 
the midst of the real, that the child be trained to vision what 
might be in the midst of what is. In a series of informing, illus- 
trated chapters she adapts her theory of the development of 
the imaginative faculty to the ordinary life of the child. 
Teachers have always graded their pupils according to some 
definite standard even before the discovery of mental tests. But 
the scientific measurement of ability and natural talent is one 
of the later educational contributions. In her book, “ Measuring 
Results in Education” (American Book Company), Marion Rex 
Trabue accepts as a demonstrated fact the validity of mental 
tests. Her purpose is to perfect them by suggesting methods 
for greater accuracy and more specific intent in their application. 
The book is written for teachers in the elementary school and 
offers a comprehensive explanation of the technique of mental 
measurement.—In “ Education Moves Ahead” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.00) Eugene R. Smith draws an interesting picture of 
the modern school with such progressive pedagogical features as 
the “project method” and “mental tests.” The chapters on 
interest in the classroom, the teaching of silent reading, and mod- 
ern methods in arithmetic are as interesting as they are instructive. 
Many of the suggestions on character formation are inspiring, 
but they are based purely on natural motives. The grave danger 
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of our school system is that religion is denied its place in true 
education; while education moves ahead, religion is left to lag 
behind. 


Damaged Lives.—Erasmus, though not a double dealer, carried 
on negotiations with both sides in the Reformation and expressed 
sympathy with both orthodox and rebellious contemporaries. 
His was the misfortune to be placed at the splitting of the ways, 
to be steeped in Catholic tradition as well as in the revived 
pagan influences, to be humanist and theologian. Professor Pre- 
served Smith, because of preconceived notions, was not qualified 
to judge of such a character with perfect balance and impartial- 
ity. His book, therefore, “ Erasmus. A Study of His Life, Ideals 
and Place in History” (Harper. $4.00), cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. For his scholarly investigations and research, other 
scholars must commend him. But for his conclusions, his argu- 
mentation, his mishandling of facts he cannot win respect either for 
himself or his work. He has made Erasmus what Erasmus never 
was and what he protested he was not. Professor Smith drags 
Erasmus wholeheartedly into the rationalistic camp. And when 
he has finished his case, he is forced to admit that he is dis- 
appointed in Erasmus because he was not a rationalistic reformer 
of the extreme type———It was Sir Henry Runciman who under- 
took, not with brilliant success, to rewrite the story of Napoleon, 
with Bonaparte in the role of the Persecuted Orphan driven 
out in the wilderness by Britannia, the Wicked Godmother. Philip 
W. Sergeant takes up an equally hopeless task in his “ Life of Anne 
Boleyn” (Appleton). In spite of the whitewash brush, the 
spots show through.——Harper and Brothers have issued a one- 
volume edition of “Don Quixote,” edited and annotated by the 
late William Dean Howells. Not much of the famous classic 
has been omitted. Here and there in the notes appear traces of 
that curious vein of bigotry, showing itself in dislike of the 
monastic orders and of the Jesuits, from which Howells never 
completely freed himself. 





Protestant Theology and Devotion.—From the typically Mod- 
ernist viewpoint, Rev. Frederic Palmer, D.D., of Harvard, dis- 
cusses in “ The Virgin Birth” (Macmillan), that much-discussed 
dogma of our Faith. Mr. Palmer does not accept the Virgin Birth 
as a historical fact, verified and certain. He does not deny 
its possibility as a miracle, for on miracles he susperds his judg- 
ment. He stands for reinterpretation, for expressing in another 
way the same truth which the early Christians strove to express 
by stating Christ was born of a virgin. This conception does 
away with all Christianity ultimately, for the same process would 
destroy all the facts on which our religion rests. In “ Catholic 
and Protestant Elements in Christianity” (Longmans), Canon 
Oliver Chase Quick has written what to a Catholic theologian 
is an extremely interesting book. Comparing and contrasting the 
two ways of looking at Christianity, he constantly weighs the 
difference. The really striking part of the book is that where 
the author approves the Protestant viewpoint it is always on non- 
essential and external things, and where he finds the Protestants 
wanting is on the vital and fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
about the true Church of Christ. In a book that reveals long 
and painstaking reading, F. J. Foakes Jackson presents in “ Studies 
in the Life of the Early Chirch” (Doran. $2.50), a fairly complete 
picture of what we know of the first Christians, their way of 
living, their writings, and to a certain extent the doctrines they 
believed in. If there is a fault to find in the book, it is in the 
constant assumption that the early documents we possess are 
the only ones that were written, and that they present a com- 
plete picture, instead of merely incidental glimpses. Mr. Jackson 
also ignores the overwhelming evidence of St. Peter’s preeminence 
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in Acts and in the monumental remains in Rome. Dean Inge 
of St. Paul’s, London, has the reputation of being a hard-hitting 
fighter, and a pessimistic interpreter of modern life. In “ Personal 
Religion and the Life of Devotion” (Longmans. $1.00), he shows 
another side to his character. Chastened by the death of a favorite 
and saintlike daughter, the Dean betrays deeper corners of his 
soul than he has yet revealed. If he seems a bit puzzled and be- 
wildered before the mysteries of life and death, the Catholic 
will attribute it to his not possessing the blessed heritage of the 
whole truth. 








For Children Grown Up.—lIt is, at ‘imes, difficult to deter- 
mine whether a so called juvenile is a book for children or a 
book about children for matured persons. Both classes in vary- 
ing degree will enjoy “The Child’s House” (Macmillan. $1.75) 
by Marjory MacMurchey. It is a psychological study of a little 
girl, the workings of whose mind are fully recorded during a 
period of years———“‘ King Arthur and His Knights” (Harper. 
$1.75) by Sir James Knowles is a reprint of the author’s attempt, 
thirty-five years ago, to popularize the Arthurian legends. It 
is an abridgement of Malory’s “Arthur” with a few additions 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth, and is beautifully illustrated by 
Louis Rhead——The underlying philosophy of “The Forest 
Giant” (Harper. $2.00) by Adrien Le Corbeau resembles that 
of Tennyson’s “The Brook.” At one and the same time it is 
the story of the life of a mighty tree and a meditation on the 
measured days of man. The fantasy is delicate and exquisite 
and loses nothing by the tranSlation of L. H. Ross, who preserves 
the French lightness of touch. 





Fiction—The closing chapters of Robert Keable’s “Simon 
Called Peter” gave some reason to believe that in the promised 
sequel one might find a more careful and artistic handling of a 
somewhat unpleasant theme. But “ Recompense” (Putnam) 
disappoints expectation. Its thesis, as far as it has a thesis, is 
that some people seek to find God in what the Victorians called 
the practise of virtue; others seek Him in birth-control, prostitu- 
tion, “ free love” and allied disorders. Whatever the path taken, 
whether through virtue or vice, the promised haven is the same. 
For all its affectation of sophisticated wickedness, Mr. Keable’s 
swagger almost disarms criticism. 

Rafael Sabatini in “ Mistress Wilding” (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00) goes back to the days of Monmouth’s Rebellion. He 
tells an interesting story of an unwilling bride and a thankless 
brother, a series of skirmishes, clashes, defeats and victories. 
It is a wholesome novel, with a good historic background and 
plenty of action. Sabatini upsets a common modern theory that 
a popular novelist must be realistic and crude. “Mistress Wild- 
ing” is romantic and delicate in craftsmanship. 

The only trouble in regard to Natalie Sumner Lincoln’s “ The 
Thirteenth Letter” (Appleton. $2.00) is that the agony is piled 
on too thick. It is a murder mystery with a most ingenious 
solution. But while the tangle is being solved, there is a be- 
wildering maze of cryptic codes, Russian politics, Washington 
and Canadian incidentals. 

“A Week” (Huebsch. $1.50), translated from the Russian 
by Iury Libedinsky, is a story of the coming of the Russian 
Revolution to a small town in the foothills of the Urals. Since 
Libedinsky’s method is to search for motives and purposes 
through a study of photographic details, the story does not make 
pleasant reading. 

The reader of “Tony from America” (Harcourt, Brace), by 
Katharine Haviland Taylor, will meet with two pleasant sur- 
prises. Tony is a winsome American girl and the supposed 
villain turns out to be an angel in disguise. Not the least in- 
teresting features of the book are its descriptions of London 
and its wholesomeness. 
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Education 
“Lacking in the Catholic College” 


HE spring drive for college freshmen will soon be 

launched. Young Americans counted by the tens 
of thousands will be the objective. Constituting a not in- 
significant part of the above salient will be large numbers 
of Catholic youths. With pride we point to them as 
eloquent proof that collegiate training is held in highest 
regard by our coreligionists. But will the religious or 
the non-sectarian college flag be raised in victory over 
these Catholic young men next September ? 

Many of our youths as well as our parents apparently 
consider that the knowledge oi Catholicism and the in- 
culcation of morality necessary to brave all future storms 
is conterminous with the period of high school. The very 
opposite is the view-point of those best qualified to reply, 
to wit, high school and college teachers. Theirs in fact 
is an unqualified no. This expert advice, which surely 
deserves attention, proclaims unhesitatingly that high 
school students even from the best of Catholic institu- 
tions lack the complete armor for resisting present day 
irreligious teaching in non-sectarian colleges; that fur- 
ther scientific studies in religion, a complete course in 
that crowning glory of an education, Catholic philosophy, 
and masculine development of morality are essentials of 
college courses. And so the retrograde glance urges on 
to the Catholic college. 

By way of further illumination on this question, let us 
have recourse to the method of the popular one-act play. 
The audience will accordingly be introduced to Fond 
Father. He gets his name not from real devotion to his 
child, though of course, he has this, too, but from nervous 
anxiety about his son’s becoming a millionaire. Or if 
Maternal Mother is also required upon the stage, let her 
name be suggested by a similar over-solicitude for social 
success. At heart both are good Catholics. Their hidden 
disease is that they do not allow their minds proper func- 
tioning in the question of college education. To under- 
stand the complete stage-setting, let it be understood that 
in any other matter they would blindly follow expert ad- 
vice. This weakness of their character soon becomes 
manifest. Their lines spoken in unison but with great 
feeling will run somewhat as follows: “But my son is 
so well grounded in his religious beliefs and practises, 
so devoted to his parents, that I am sure he will never be 
disloyal to the Faith of his Ancestors. And then he will 
acquire more prestige at a non-Catholic college. He will 
make friends, too, who will open up for him new and 
valuable social and business opportunities. These, you 
know, would be lacking in the Catholic college.” 

A grey-haired priest, pastor of a large city church, has 
been listening attentively, meanwhile rubbing his shaven 
chin in his hand. Now he speaks slowly and sadly. “It 
is my prayer that you may never be disillusioned by bitter 



































































reality, Fond Father and Maternal Mother, but many 
crushing examples, the very contrary of the filial persever- 
ance you just prophesied, have brought premature grey to 
other paternal locks and deep furrows to middle-aged 
maternal brows; in fact, if you will pardon blunt words, 
have shortened many another parent’s evening of life. 
Such being the forfeit, you should readily agree with me 
that the stakes are too uneven. I speak from long years 
of experience with such broken hearts.” As the venerable 
speaker’s knowledge is privileged and professional, the 
audience must not expect him to furnish examples. The 
moral is obvious and so the curtain falls. 

But if you insist on actually recorded facts, pick up the 
daily newspaper of a few weeks ago. Therein on the first 
page you will read the startling arraignment of college 
morals by a non-Catholic university president. He was 
delivering a convocation address to 4,000 students. 

I believe that every publication on the campus should exclude 
any story based on the sex appeal. You can get along without 
them in college. I am amazed at the things unmarried men and 
women will talk about. There are so many fine things in this 
world that we need not pander to the lower things of life to enjoy 
companionship between sexes. We have lately seen many things 
on the campus that should turn red with shame the face of any 
decent man or virtuous woman. 

The last sentence naturally caught the eye of our sen- 
sational newspapers and it was duly featured. I have 
no desire to do likewise or to conclude generally from a 
particular statement. On the other hand I feel confident 
that the exposé on the part of the university president was 
a most unpleasant task for him and was resorted to only 
as a final desperate effort to check evils that must under- 
mine any civil society; that so far from exaggerating, he 
was probably understating and charitably concealing the 
complete scandalous condition. Further I do not see how 
any Catholic parent can deny the possibility of like dan- 
gers to his own offspring at all similar institutions. Con- 
sequently this minimum conclusion can hardly be gain- 
said: Where Catholic colleges, especially those of liberal 
arts, offer parallel courses, parents owe it in conscience 
to themselves and to the heirs of their spiritual as well 
as material goods that matriculation be had at the Catholic 
institution of higher learning. 

Who would dare deny that faith and morals are closely 
allied? When the latter are weakened, there is a sympa- 
thetic decline in the former. Then the weakest argument 
justifies the complete abandonment of faith. Its strength- 
ening certainly will not come amidst environments de- 
scribed by the president quoted above. 

Nor will the remedy proposed by him, it is sad to say, 
be of much avail. “We must wisely bring back the 


chivalry of the Middle Ages to be used at the present time. 
That would elevate our attitude toward women.” Herein 
the learned don forgets that religion, divinely taught and 
accepted, was the explanation of the chivalry that adorned 
the Middle Ages. That was the reason, as Mr. Chesterton 
says somewhere, why they were “dark” ; it was also the 
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reason why they respected morals. Rather must we Say, 
“ Quarry the granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel 
with a thread of silk; then may you hope with such keen 
and delicate instruments as human knowledge and human 
reason to contend against those giants, the pride and pas- 
sion of man.” This correct portraiture of our moral na- 
ture by Cardinal Newman will always remain true. Con- 
trast it with this of the university president: 


There is so much vulgarity in this world that it is every day 
creeping into the university life more and more, and has become 
offensive to every canon of good taste and judgment. You have 
not discovered what life really is or you would not do the things 
which you now do. 


May Catholic parents take their choice? Cardinal New- 
man, speaking the mind of the Catholic Church as well 
as of reason, declares that religion is necessary to contend 
against those giants, the pride and passion of man. The 
university president urges his students to discover what 
life really is, so that they will not do the things that are 
forbidden by God and man. 

Dantet M. O’Conne tt, S.J. 


Sociology 


Researches in Divorce 

HE efforts of Lord Buckmaster to increase the num- 

ber of causes for which the English courts may 
grant divorce, were crowned with partial success when 
his bill was accepted by the House of Lords on April 2, 
over the protest of the Catholic Peers and the Lords 
Spiritual. At present marriage is dissolved for one cause 
only, but to infidelity Lord Buckmaster proposes to add 
cruelty, desertion for three years, habitual drunkenness, 
insanity, and imprisonment for life. Since the religious 
relaxation which has come over our own country is quite 
as prevalent in England, it is probable that the House of 
Commons will also pass the bill, if not at the present 
session, at an early date. Should this happen, England 
will enter upon a period in which her divorce-rate may 
equal our own, and it will be discovered that Lord Buck- 
master has added not four, but an almost indefinite number 
of legal grounds for divorce. We have tried the experi- 
ment on a large scale for more than a century, and we 
have learned that the process of adding one more cause, 
with the understanding that there the list of causes will 
be closed, is disastrous. Our sad experience proves that 
every new cause is invoked as precedent and as justifica- 
tion fcr still another. 

In no sense are we entitled to point the finger of scorn 
at England. American ideals of the indissolubility of 
marriage are so low that it is probably impossible to bring 
them lower without declaring openly for promiscuity. In 
1912, there was in the United States, one divorce for 
every twelve marriages; in 1922, the ratio was one divorce 
for every seven marriages. According to a writer in the 
New York Times, commenting on an investigation into the 
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causes of divorce, to be conducted for the University of 
California by Miss Mary Burt Messer, while divorce has 
increased very notably during the past two decades, it is 
likely to increase even more rapidly in the next quarter of 
a century, unless “science and sociology come to the aid 
of the foundering American family.” While the rate for 
the entire country is high, different sections of the country 
are very unevenly afflicted by this social plague. New 
York, so often used by the unthinking to point a moral, 
is the most stable of all the States, the proportion being 
only one divorce for every 22.6 marriages. The Empire 
State thus ranks next to South Carolina which steadily 
refuses to grant divorce for any cause whatsoever. Nevada 
also must be placed in a class by itself since in that State 
there are more divorces than marriages, but next to 
Nevada is Oregon, with a ratio of one divorce for every 
2.6 marriages. Montana, California, Wyoming, Washing- 
ton, and Ohio almost equal this black record, and, in gen- 
eral, divorce is far more common in the Middle and Far 
West than it is in the East and South. Georgia ranks 
after New York with a proportion of one divorce to every 
19.4 marriages. Among American cities, San Francisco, 
with a divorce for every two marriages, is the worst. 

In Miss Messer’s opinion, many of the causes leading 
to divorce are fairly well known. They are, for instance, 
the break with the home brought about, at least indirectly, 
through the enfranchisement of women and their entry 
into industry and into public life, sensationalism, hysteria, 
light-mindedness, and, perhaps, chiefly, the persuasion 
“that in many instances, divorce is the only escape from 
the feudal hangovers and tyranny of the home, as it has 
been brought down through the centuries.” She believes 
that the main factors in the dissolution of the home and of 
family life, would yield to scientific treatment, and that 
if we can study them dispassionately and objectively, we 
shall be better fitted to counteract them. To the extent 
that these causes are purely or in large part due to eco- 
nomic conditions, there is much truth in this contention. 
When drunkenness or ill-treatment is alleged as a ground 
of divorce, rarely is inquiry made by the Court into the 
cause of the drunkenness or cruelty. Poverty or sickness 
may often be at the root of the disorder. Certainly, when 
voluntarily embraced for a supernatural end, poverty be- 
comes a means of grace; but the grinding poverty or desti- 
tution that is forced by unemployment, low wages and 
long hours of work, or by lack of adjustment not wholly 
attributable to the individual, may, and often does, break 
down moral resistance and open the way to intemperance, 
neglect of the family, and cruelty. But our divorce courts 
rarely, if ever, investigate the origin of the cause adduced 
as a ground of divorce, and when they do, are usually 
unable to remove it or to suggest a readjustment. In 
probably a majority of instances, by the time a case has 
reached the divorce court, the evil is beyond remedy. What 
Miss Messer proposes, if I understand her, is to study 
not so much the causes alleged in court, but the conditions 
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which apparently or objectively lead to and justify the 
causes. Scientific studies of this kind would be of the 
highest value, but as Miss Messer herself seems to sus- 
pect, they would in no sense be final. She writes: 

One thing stands out clearly in modern marriage. It has lost 
to a very large extent the religious authority which served to 
cement it together in the past. The loss calls for a substitute, 
and the substitute must be idealism. If marriage will no longer 
be looked upon as a Divinely-ordained institution, neither must it 
be reduced to the basis of sheer partnership that can be dissolved 
with no more thought than a commercial partnership is dissolved. 
There is nothing so bleak as a home without a spiritual regard for 
each other, on part of the parties contracting it. 

It is regrettably true that for a very large proportion of 
our people, marriage, even when celebrated in a church, 
has no religious significance. It is also true that for those 
who are dead to all religion, some substitute must be 
found. Miss Messer finds it in “idealism.” But what is 
the “ ideal”? 

Catholics find it in the union of man and woman, 
effected not by emotion or sensual passion, but by a lasting 
bond of mutual fidelity freely entered upon. Edwin and 
Angelina cannot promise everlasting “love” in the sense 
that Edwin will never, never make Angelina weep by a 
display of bad temper, or that Angelina will always be the 
sweet and tractable creature she appears to be at present. 
Both have undeniable faults and the sooner these are 
acknowledged and reckoned with, the better. But they 
can promise mutual faithfulness, and keep their promise ; 
faithfulness to each other and to the duties imposed by 
the indissoluble contract. Wives must be subject, not in 
servile fear, but in due order; and husbands must not 
regard their wives as inferiors, but as helpmates to be 
loved as Christ loves the Church. This is a high “ ideal ” 
but it is intelligible. What Miss Messer means by “ ideal- 
ism” I am not quite sure, since she seems to hold that 
when mutual “ love ” dies, the obligations of husbands and 
wives cease, making divorce not only permissible but oblig- 
atory. If her “idealism” stops here, it really justifies 
every cause for divorce now recognized by our scanda- 
lously lax legislation. But if it implies the removal of 
social and economic difficulties which lead to needless 
hardship, discontent and discord, it is admirable within its 
limits, and is open to criticism only because it does not go 


far enough. Paut L. Biakety, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Kentucky’s First 
Claver Club 


R ECENTLY more than twenty-five parishes of Louis- 
ville sent representatives to the first general meet- 
ing of the first Claver Club to be established in Kentucky. 
Bishop Floersh, who had gladly given his approval and 
blessing to this undertaking, spoke of the great love of 
the Church for human souls and how in extending her 
invitation to them and holding out her special means of 
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salvation for them, there is no distinction of color or of 
race or of station in life. He trusted that the organization 
which had now taken root in Kentucky would flourish 
and spread until it had extended its influence far and 
wide. The example thus set by the Catholics of Louis- 
ville, he hoped, would be followed in other cities where 
Claver Clubs would be formed, which by their principles 
and activities would show that the Church is the colored 
man’s friend: “ The Catholic Church seeks the salvation 
of souls, and the soul has no color.” Father Theobald, 
a colored priest, also spoke at the meeting. Mr. William 
Link is President of the Claver Club, Father Martin 
Frankenberger, Executive Secretary, and Father Cyprian, 
O.F.M., Chaplain. The Club is composed of both white 
and colored members which will enable it tc further one 
of the principal aims of all Claver Clubs, namely, inter- 
racial cooperation. 





American Films in 
Mission Lands 


HAT American motion pictures are libelling our 

country abroad is an accusation we have heard be- 
fore. It is now vigorously made by the editor of Catholic 
Missions, who states that while our Catholic missionaries 
are striving, with inadequate means, to penetrate the 
pagan’s strongholds, “the American movie threatens to 
undermine much of their work.” Many of the films re- 
jected here by our boards of censorship, he explains, are 
peddled abroad. “ The pagan world is being flooded with 
celluloid dramas which convince the beholder that Amer- 
ican men and women are adorers at the shrine of Venus, 
Bacchus, or of the Golden Calf.” There is danger that 
in China, India, Japan and Africa men will be tempted 
to form their concepts not merely of Americans, but of 
Christianity itself, from these portrayals of luxury, selfish- 
ness and ribaldry. ‘To save the good name of America, 
the films for foreign consumption should be censored even 
more carefully than those exhibited at home.” 


Catholic Trade Unions 
of Holland 


| N an article on “ The Catholic Trade Unions of Hol- 

land,” written for the Jrish Monthly, Father L. Mc- 
Kenna, S.J., offers the following table to give some idea 
of the growth and relative strength of the various divisions 
of organized labor in that country: 


Socialist Catholic Protestant Communist Neutral 


ere 44,378 12,669 7,480 4,816 

Perr 159,449 74,224 28,768 18,403 

SE vsnses 225,327 158,052 76,488 36,038 51,983 
rere 205,209 128,440 65,392 27,814 48,233 


The figures for 1922 are for October, with the exception 
of the figure for the Communists which is that given for 
January and must have fallen to about 25,000 by October. 
The neutral unions are made up of State functionaries. 
In 1921 the impulse of after-war production together with 
the fear of Bolshevism, had made capital very pliant and 
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this, Father McKenna suggests, accounts for the fact that 
the highest point in the trade union movement in Holland 
was reached that year. The change in 1922 is explained 
by some extremely obstinate but unsuccessful strikes and 
also a severe trade depression owing to the superiority 
of Dutch exchange. The Catholic unions comprise about 
one-third of all organized labor, which is in exact propor- 
tion to the Catholic population in the country. Their in- 
fluence is far greater than their numbers indicate. 

This is due not merely to their financial stability, which is un- 
usually strong, and to the extraordinarily efficient functioning of 
their subsidiary institutions, but also, and chiefly, to their reputa- 
tion for upright dealing, their fidelity to their contracts, and in 
general to their profession and practise of high moral principles. 

Each of the Catholic leagues has its own insurance funds 
against sickness and unemployment, and many have co- 
operative stores or even manage cooperative industries. A 
defense fund to cope with the expense of strikes or lock- 
outs is also provided, but is not distributed by the R. K. 
Vakbureau, or Roman Catholic Trade Union Bureau, 
unless a strike is just and other means prove futile. 





An Austrian Official’s 
Brief Story 


ART of a letter forwarded to us by the Austrian Dele- 

gation, as giving a fairly true picture of the condi- 
tions still prevailing in that country, is reproduced here- 
with. It was written by the director of a government: 
office, who himself had been the recipient of a small char- 
ity. He says: 


The number of sufferers among the intellectual middle classes 
in the city of Vienna is enormous. Only a small fraction of them 
receive even a slight degree of help. The man or woman begging 
in the streets can more easily and quickly relieve the pangs of 
hunger with food offered from the kitchens, and now and then 
will receive even an article of worn clothing or linen. But no 
such help can be expected by the family of a salaried official 
when distress breaks in upon it and the last bit of available cloth- 
ing or linen has already gone to the pawn shop—in brief when 
there is nothing left to be pawned or sold to supply the family 
with its next meal. Their hearts heavy with grief and their eyes 
moist with tears, such a family retires at night not knowing what 
may happen the following day. 

My own income as an office director, with the rank of major, 
is 2,000,000 kronen, or about thirty dollars a month. With this 
amount I must take care of my wife and of our two children who 
can earn so little that without support they would not have the 
essentials of life. How then, with this small income, are we to 
procure clothing, also linen and shoes? Add to this the long and 
severe winter, which still leaves me indebted to the coal dealer 
for more than 1,000,000 kronen. No matter in what direction I 
look there is no escape from this terrible position. 

As Christians, however, we are determined not to give up hope, 
and where self-help cannot save us we trust in the mercy of the 
Almighty. Kindly make known our need, when the opportunity 
offers, that we may be able to provide for the most necessary 
clothing and shoes. 

Any donations for the Austrian Delegation, representing 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, will be forwarded 


by us for distribution. 
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